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Thoughts in black and white: basics 
of designing text pages 


Most of us believe that designing is what designers do, and we tend to think of 
designers as artists. With that comes the assumption that you need some ar tis tic 
talent to be able to design: a sense of composition, an eye for colour, the ability to 
visualize and draw, and so on. All this is certainly not false and great designers 
often turn out to be gifted artists as well. However, this note is not about great 
designs but functional ones, and I hope to show you that all of us can learn to 
design text pages that work, pages that are considerate to the reader, pages that 
allow quick access to their contents, and pages that convey information, so long 
as we are willing to make the effort. One of the characteristics of a functional 
design is that it highlights those parts of the text that are important and does not 
call attention to those parts that are not. 

Since this workshop is mainly about publications that are meant to inform or 
instruct as distinct from those that seek to persuade (advertisements, for 
instance) or to entertain (novels and short stories), we shall concentrate on 
functional design. 

As Stanley Morison observes, ‘Typography is the efficient means to an 
essentially utilitarian and only accidentally aesthetic end, for enjoyment of 
patterns is rarely the reader’s chief aim.’ In his First Principles of Typography, 
Morison defines typography as ‘the art of rightly disposing printing material in 
accordance with a specific purpose; of so arranging the letters, distributing the 
space and controlling the type as to aid to the maximum the reader’s 
comprehension of the text.’ 

In this definition lie the tenets of good design, and we shall see how we can 
put such precepts into practice. First, we ‘dissect’ a typical text page to see how it 
is built: what its components are and how they affect readability. Next, we 
consider the seven most common defects in designing text pages and how to 
avoid them. And if this brief note whets your appetite, you will find the short 
bibliography very useful. 

Anatomy of a text page 

As a biologist, I was trained to study an organism by dissecting it and examining 
each of the constituent parts, using a microscope if necessary. The structure 
holds the clue to function. Similarly, when you examine a text page, you can see 
that it is made up of different parts or building blocks. Starting from the larger 
structures and working your way to the smallest building block, we see that each 
page is of uniform size, and consists of print or image area framed by margins. 
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Within the margins are such structures as page numbers, running heads or 
headers, ‘footers’, and so on. The text block itself may be one large mass of text or 
broken down into paragraphs. Some pages may feature such non-text items as 
tables and illustrations. Each paragraph is made up of horizontal lines of text 
separated by lines of white space (the paper underneath). Each line consists of 
words, again separated from one another by small gaps and each word itself 
consists of one or more letters, separated with very little space. Some individual 
letters themselves enclose small white spaces within them, such as the letter 0 
and the ‘eye’ of the small e. And as is most common now, each letter is really not 
a continuous line at all but is made up of small dots, each measuring l/ 300 th of 
an inch (in 300 dpi printers) or l/600th of an inch (in 600 dpi printers) or even 
smaller (in high-resolution phototypesetters and imagesetters). 

The technique of designing pages lies in arranging these elements on a page 
of any given size in such a way as to yield the most appropriate arrangement that 
fits the purpose of the publication within the constraints imposed by money, 
time, materials, and human resources. 

Page size 

Books come in standard sizes. The size is governed by many considerations, 
ranging from the availability of paper in fixed sizes to the requirements imposed 
by the post office or by the standard shelves used in bookshops and libraries. For 
example, a pocket book or a field guide must be portable whereas a ‘coffee table’ 
book may be sumptuously large, and a book of landscape paintings requires a 
different size than a book of poems. 

Margins 

Margins and page size combine to determine how long the lines of text will be. 
Margins serve to frame the text. Generous margins suggest lavish production; in 
academic books, the need to insert brief notes in the margins may require wader 
than usual margins; journals require wide margins because they are always 
bound into volumes and each binding or re-binding trims off small strips from 
the margins. 

The length of a typical text line is one of the most important factors that 
govern legibility, a range of 50 to 70 characters being considered optimal. 

Spacing between lines 

White spaces between consecutive lines open up the text and thus make it more 
readable. Longer lines require to be spaced apart more than shorter lines. The 
gap between lines is often measured in points and is almost always specified 
along with the size of the type (font), as in 10/12, which is the shorthand for a 10- 
point type with a 2-point gap between lines. The gap is measured in different 
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ways: from the baseline of letters in one row to that of the letters in the next row 
is one of them, used more often by typographers, whereas most word-processing 
programmes measure this from the tops of letters. 

Spacing between words 

The space that separates one word from the next on the same line should always 
be less than that between one line and the next. Unlike the gap between two 
consecutive lines, which is constant, the gap between words varies from very 
narrow to wide because the number of words in a line is not constant, nor are all 
the words of the same length. If both the left and right edges of a block of text 
have to be straight, it imposes one more constraint. Close, even spacing between 
words is one of the hallmarks of good page design. 

Spacing between letters 

As readers, we hardly ever notice the gap between letters that form a word 
because letters are usually spaced close together, without any introduced gap, as 
it were. Uneven letterspacing destroys the shape of a word. Most of the time, it is 
safer not to tinker with letterspacing because it requires much greater skill to 
manipulate this space. 

Typeface/font 

Letters enclose spaces even within them, and that is one of the factors that 
influence the choice of a font (typeface). Some fonts are inherently more legible 
than other fonts, some fonts work well only at large sizes and some at small sizes, 
some are compact and thus pack more characters per centimetre than other 
wide-bodied fonts. Fonts also set the tone or mood: there are sober fonts and 
there are ‘fun’ fonts. However, for basic text pages, we need fonts that are 
unobtrusive and do not call attention to themselves. Generally, fonts with serifs 
are used for text and fonts without serifs are used for display or for text that is 
meant to be scanned rather than read in large chunks (directories and 
dictionaries, for instance). 

Headings and subheadings 

Headings and subheadings signal the structure of a document. Headings form a 
hierarchy, ranging from the most prominent (such as titles of chapters), which 
look a great deal different from the text, to the least obtrusive, which almost 
merge with the text. By controlling such variables as size ( 14 -point, 18-point, 24 - 
point, and so on), weight (normal and bold), posture (normal or italic), typeface 
(Helvetica, Garamond, and so on), position (centred on the line, flush with the 

I 

left margin, flush with the right margin, and so on), space above and below, and 
by adding other graphic elements such as squares and lines, it is possible to 
signal the relative importance of headings. 
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The page gestalt 

Gestalt, as used in psychology, is 'an organized whole that is perceived as more 
than the sum of its parts’; it is the sum total of all impressions that strike readers 
as they look at a page, and it is that image that determines how reader-friendly 
your design is. Readers will not dissect a page into its component parts as we did 
but are affected by every decision that relates to any of the items - from page size 
to letterspacing - and it is on such overall impressions that readers decide 
whether to take the plunge and start reading, instead of merely looking or 
flipping through. 

Seven most common faults in designing text pages and how to 
avoid them 

Typesetting was once the exclusive domain of professionals who were trained to 
carry out the complex task of transforming handwritten or typewritten pages into 
images ready for printing. However, desktop publishing has changed all that and 
we are now required to undertake the same task without the benefit of such 
training. At the same time, the process of reading has remained unchanged and 
so have the principles of good design. Therefore, I thought it best to draw your 
attention to the most common violations of these principles of legibility and 
usability, caused more often than not by uninformed use of word processing and 
page layout software. 


Excessively long lines and half-inch paragraph indents 

As mentioned before, an optimum length for a line is 50 to 70 characters, 
including spaces between words. If you use the most commonly used setting of 
an A 4 page with 1-inch margins all around and a 12 -point Times New Roman, 
each line of average text goes beyond 80 characters. This happens mainly 
because you get a text area 6.2 7 inches wide, which is quite wide as it is, and also 
because Times New Roman is a compact font, developed originally for a 
newspaper (The Times , of London), which packs more characters in the same 
space. The solution is to increase the margins and use a different font. You will, 
of course, develop your own solutions appropriate to the situation, but so long as 
you keep the line length within manageable limits, the design would be more 
reader-friendly. 

The first line of a paragraph usually begins a little farther away from the left 
margin than other lines — the paragraph indent. In all word-processing software, 
this is achieved by a tab stop, which is pre-set to push the line in by half an inch. 
However, this is excessive for lines of more modest length. One rule of thumb is 

to use the same space that you use to separate lines of text in a paragraph for the 
paragraph indent. 
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Poor word-spacing and poor letter-spacing 

Perhaps no other feature points to a professionally typeset page more clearly 
than word- and letter-spacing. Overall, aim at a tighter word spacing and leave 
letterspacing alone, set at zero for most programmes, neither more nor less. Use 
hyphens to break words at the ends of lines so that word spacing can be more 
uniform. Use left-justified lines where appropriate. 

Headings and subheadings that do not match the text type and 
headings in all capitals 

Assuming that you have set a modest line-length and a comfortable size of type, 
choose a style for headings that matches the text setting; headings should be 
prominent but not overwhelming. For a text size of 12 points, you will rarely have 
to use headings larger than 16 points within the text and slightly larger for 
chapter titles. Do not use too many cues to separate headings from text: you can 
change the font for more important headings and the size for less important 
ones; use more space around major headings and less space around minor 
headings; and so on. And do not set headings entirely in capital letters because it 
destroys the unique individual shape of a word and changes all words into short 
or long rectangles. 

Commonplace fonts 

Times New Roman is certainly a good font but there are many others too. As 
technology of printing changes, so do fonts. The fonts supplied with laser 
printers were mostly those used in traditional high-end printing and do not 
always give good results. Times is a bit cramped and Helvetica is all too common. 
Use fonts with thicker lines and clean ends for laser printing. Examine samples 
of text settings that you like and try to identify the font used. Look for fonts with 
open spaces (the eye of the e, for instance) and designs that clearly distinguish 
between similar characters (numeral one [1], capital I, small 1, and even small i). 

Overdesigned pages 

Desktop publishing no doubt allows you to introduce many ‘special effects’ in 
your text: boxes with shades, thick and thin lines, a variety of ‘bullets’ of different 
designs and shapes, and so on. However, such effects are rarely helpful to the 
reader and make a page look chaotic. 

Lack of harmony between text pages and display pages 

The cover of a book, its title page, and such pages as the contents page are to 

I 

books what credits are to films—they set the tone or create an atmosphere, and 
suggest to readers what sort of a book awaits their attention. Therefore, it is 
important that the two match well lest a reader should feel cheated. A serious 
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academic book is ill served by a flashy cover and a staid cover does not do justice 
to a lively text. 

Dense pages with small font-size 

As mentioned earlier, a page filled to the brim with type does not look inviting. 
Functionally too, small type (especially laser-printer-generated type) rarely 
prints well because of some limitations of printing. Remember that an original 
laser print-out may look crisp but that image is inevitably degraded during its 
journey through the camera, the printing plate, and the offset press. Small letters 
quickly get filled up and the page ends up looking blotchy. If the budget permits 
it, prefer a larger font to a smaller font. 
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An introduction to copy-editing 


Introduction 

The term ‘copy-editing’ means different things to different people. If one tries to 
look for the meaning of the word copy-editing or for that matter the various jobs 
that a copy editor does, only in the publishing world, which includes the authors, 
subject editors, typesetters, marketing managers, and the printers, one gets a 
thoroughly distorted or confused picture. 

Authors themselves vary in their opinions. To some, it is a stage where 
grammatical and spelling errors of their manuscript get fixed; to others, it is a 
stage where the originality of the manuscript gets killed; and so on. In general, 
authors refer to copy editors as ‘murderers’! 

Copy editors often give nightmares to subject editors by raising queries, for 
which they have to refer to a number of documents sometimes from a library 
located far off. So for them, copy editors are the doubting ‘Thomases’. 

Thanks to the creator of job hierarchies, typesetters have no choice but to go by 
the instructions, or sometimes by the whims and fancies, of a copy editor. Copy 
editors, though not always, drive them to the extent of falling just short of 
schizophrenia! Typesetters crib and crib when they see a lot of corrections on the 
text after all the pages are beautifully aligned (for example, a deletion of a well- 
set complex table). No amount of apologies or sympathies can wipe off the 
distress of the hapless typesetter. But experienced typesetters console themselves 

by looking at the other side of the coin, i.e., the hardships that a copy editor goes 
through. 

A marketing manager sometimes demands a particular position in a journal 
or a yearbook, which permits advertisements to fall in between, to some extent, 
for satisfying clients. Sometimes, the demand may not be met due to technical 
reasons, or due to the marketing manager’s own limitations, and overnight the 
copy editor becomes an ogre. 

By and large, the printer is the only person who would want a long-lasting 
relationship with a copy editor, despite the fact that he will be under a lot of 
pressure to match the expectations of the copy editor, for obvious reasons. All 
said and done, there is a general agreement on three things: 

that a copy editor is an indispensable part of any publishing process; 

■ that the job is complex and difficult to explain to anyone outside the 
publishing world; and 

■ that entry barriers into this field are very few, but exit barriers are there 
(unlike you see in many other professions). 
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Despite all odds, this job has its own charm. Whatever may be the struggle 
that a copy editor goes through to bring out a publication, it's all washed away 
instantly once the product is out printed and bound. Such is the amount of 
satisfaction or pleasure that it gives him or her. 

Copy-editing: a definition 

If copy-editing can be defined at all, it consists of correcting the language, 
marking the mechanical style and format of manuscripts to bring them to the 
required standards of publications, and coping, if required, with substantive 
editing, administration, and proofreading - or perhaps doing only some or none 
of the last three. Copy-editing puts manuscripts under a microscope whereas 
creative editing deals with them at the microscopic level — in short, getting the 
essence right. Copy-editing is, in fact, the editor's ‘most important and the most 
time-consuming task', as the Chicago Manual of Style puts it (p. 51) (O'Connor 
1986 ). 

Why copy-edit? 

An author wants to communicate something to the external world and his 
message could be anything. It could be a full-length case study or a just an 
announcement of a workshop. He is sure of the fact that there are people who 
would benefit from his work. The target audience could be economists, policy¬ 
makers, teachers, etc. Now, it's the editor's job to help the author to reach out to 
those people. Applying his skills, knowledge, and understanding, the copy editor 
tries to make sure that the author's message is as clear and effective as possible. 
Good copy editors always have two people in mind: the author and the intended 
reader. At every step in the editing process and at every editorial difficulty faced 
at this stage, they ask themselves two sets of questions (listed below). 

■ What did the author intend? Have I understood the author clearly? What can 
I do to help achieve the author's goals? How can I malfe the author's message 
more effective? 

■ Will the reader understand this? What can I do to make the manuscript easier 
to understand? Will the reader want to read this? What can I do to make it 
more interesting for the reader? 

Copy editors are nearly always aware of the author. The author has written the 
manuscript, and doesn't usually let the editor forget it. The intended readers, on 
the other hand, are usually outside the organization. They rarely know that the 
copy editor exists and is working to help them. They are not in a position to 
complain - at least, not until after the editor’s work is done. But good editors do 
not forget the intended reader. A good editor always remembers the reader. 

This is the first lesson in editing (Montagnes 1991). 
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Communicating in words is often a difficult task. And sometimes words alone 
cannot convey the message clearly and effectively. This is where a copy editor 
gets involved with other aspects such as illustrations, the design, typesetting, 
distribution and promotion. 

Having dealt with these aspects of copy-editing, let us now look at a different 
scenario. Suppose an author is giving a clean, an absolutely error-free copy, 
which, according to the author, can be sent to the printer straightaway. In this 
situation, where does a copy editor fit into the scheme of things? Or what would 
be the role of a copy editor here? The straight answer would be: while dealing 
with the printer. Who will write the instructions for the printer as to what should 
be the margins, what type of binding is required, what land of paper should be 
used, what should be the size of the paper to be supplied, how much paper 
should be supplied depending on the print-run, and so on? Obviously, all these 
are part of a copy editor’s job. A copy editor ensures the quality of the output by 
checking the print density, binding, quality of photographs, etc. before copies are 
passed on to the author and the marketing department. The author can, however, 
always leave all these aspects to the printer provided he is not bothered about the 
above-mentioned factors and if he is ready to pay more than what it would 
actually cost. 

Planning for publication 

Today, at TERI, a copy editor of the intended publication is taken into confidence 
at the planning stage itself. The author or the subject editor sits with the copy 
editor and decides the course of action. At this stage, the copy editor has to have 
concrete answers for the following questions (the five Ws). 

■ Who is the target audience (readers) for the intended publication? 

■ Where do they live? Where will they use this publication? 

■ What is being conveyed? 

■ Why is it being published? 

■ When is it going to be used? 

Answers to these questions would help both the author and the copy editor to 
further find the answer to the question of how is it going to be published? Let us 
enumerate and examine each aspect. 

Who is the target audience (readers)? 

The focus of the intended publication should be as clear as possible. Ideally it 
should not be targeted to different kinds of readers. It is always better to plan 
different publications for different groups of readers. The reason for doing it this 
way is very simple. Consider this example. A publication planned for children 
belonging to the age group 4-6 may not appeal to children in the age group 7—10. 
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In fact, answering this question would give an idea as to what should be the 
printrun (number of copies to be printed). For a small publishing set-up, which 
does not have a marketing department to advise them on these aspects, some 
knowledge of the underlying concept of Figure 2 would help a copy editor to a 
great extent. 

Let us suppose that a copy editor is bringing out a recipe book that covers 
only North Indian dishes. The content of the book restricts its market just to the 
south of India, for example. It also decides that the target group is basically 
women of South India (‘A* is the total number of women), and that too from 
urban areas (‘B’ is the women belonging to urban areas). ‘C’ is the total number 
of women who may buy the book, depending on a number of factors. Potential 
buyers belong to the segment e F’ at a particular price. For data, one has to rely on 
some reliable secondary sources. This is one way of going about it. The other way 
is the trial and error method, which needs no explanation. 

Where does the target group live? (Where will they use this 
publication?) 

In urban areas, in rural areas, in schools, in the library, etc.? These are questions 
that need answers to enable the copy editor to decide a number of things, such as 
the design of publication. 

What is being conveyed? 

A copy editor need not be an expert on the subject, but he must ensure that he 
understands the author's message in general as to what is being conveyed. 

Why is it being published? 

The ultimate objective should be clear. Is it to report, to announce, or other 
reasons? What kind of response or feedback is expected from the reader? This 
will again help a copy editor, for example, when it comes to design the 
publication. 

When is it going to be used? 

What is going to be the shelf-life of the publication? Or for how long is the 
publication going to be used by the readers? How soon do they want this 
publication? A copy editor needs answers for these questions as well. 

How to proceed? 

Different forms of printed publications, such as books, journals, newsletters, 
textbooks, brochures, and manuals, can be used to carry an author's message to 
readers. Answers to the above five questions would help a copy editor to decide 
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on the most effective form in which a communication could be carried for every 
manuscript he receives. A number of other decisions follow. 

■ Should the message appear in a primary publication? 

r 

■ Should the message be in a formal or informal style? 

■ What should be the design of the publication? 

■ What should be the printrun? 

■ How much money should be spent? 

■ What should be the appropriate language? 

As one gains experience in the field, alongwith a certain amount of research, one 
should be able to find answers to these questions and many more of this nature. 

Types of copy-editing 

There are basically three types of jobs involved in copy-editing. 

1. Administration 

2. Substantive editing 

3. Technical editing 

In administration, a copy editor keeps track of the movement of manuscripts at 
every stage: from the author to the copy editor, from the copy editor to the 
typesetter, to the printer, etc. In substantive editing, a copy editor may 
reorganize material and even rewrite some of it. In technical editing, a copy 
editor corrects grammar, punctuation and spelling; mark mechanical style; and 
write instructions for the printer. Let us discuss each of the three types briefly. 

Administration 

n certain amount of managerial ability is a must for a copy editor. On receipt of 
manuscripts, there are small, but important jobs to be done. A copy editor has to 
mark the date on which he received the manuscript and from whom. He has to 
check whether everything is in order and nothing is missing, for example, 
whether all the tables, illustrations, photographs, etc. have accompanied the 
manuscript or not. Usually a manuscript reaches the copy editor with double line 
spacing (for convenience of making corrections). He has to make sure that the 
typesetter and the secretary understand the language in which he communicates 
(proofreading symbols) for carrying out corrections. During the production 
process, a copy editor has to pursue typesetters and printers to keep to their 
promised schedules. There are so many other tasks as well, which will be 
discussed in detail subsequently. 
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Substantive editing 

Substantive editing means suggesting minor yet important ways in which the 
manuscript might be rewritten or reorganized for greater readability and 
precision. It may be done heavily, moderately, lightly, or not at all, depending on 
the state of the manuscript, the policy of the publication, the time available, and 
how much the copy editor knows about the subject. The rewriting aspect overlaps 
with technical editing on the one hand and creative editing on the other. Creative 
editing consists, in part, of suggesting or requesting major changes in the content 
or organization of a manuscript (O'Connor 1986). Generally the creative editing 
part is taken care of by the subject editor/reviewers, especially in scientific and 
technical publications. 

A checklist for substantive editing is given below. 

■ Make titles and abstracts concise, accurate, and informative. 

■ Check sections and their headings. 

■ Examine the logic, order, correctness, and emphasis of presentation. 

■ Eliminate repetition, redundancy, and irrelevancies. 

■ Suggest ways of shortening words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs. 

■ Examine tables and figures in relation to the text. 

■ Make table and figure captions appropriate. 

■ Check presentation of units in column headings and numbers in body of 
tables. 

■ Make figure legends appropriate. 

■ Crop or mask photographs to emphasize important parts. 

■ Delete excessive detail from line drawings. 

Technical editing 

The Chicago Manual of Style (p. 51) defines technical editing as involving 'a close 
reading of the manuscript with an eye to such matters as consistency, spelling, 
and hyphenation; agreement of verbs and subjects; beginning and ending 
quotation marks and parentheses; number of ellipsis points; numbers given as 
figures or written out; and many other details of style' (O'Connor 1986). It also 
includes correcting the grammar, indicating the levels of headings, checking 
abbreviations, organizing references, etc. 

A checklist for technical editing is given below. 

Correcting the language 

■ Spelling 

■ Punctuation 

■ Grammar 

■ Usage 
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Dealing with mechanical style 

• Spelling (consistency), hyphenation 

■ Capitals, bold face, italics 

■ Abbreviations, acronyms, symbols 

■ Parentheses, square brackets, flower brackets 

■ Tables (spaces below and above) 

■ Linking symbols for footnotes 

The format (visual style) 

• Type faces, type sizes, and leading 

■ Column/page width 

■ Marking level headings 

■ Style of referencing 

Production-related aspects 

■ Marking instructions for the printer on the camera-ready-copy 

■ Placement of photographs 

■ Indicating the margins 

The production process is schematically represented in Figure 3. There could be 
variations in the number of stages depending on the kind of work and the time 
available. 

Conclusion 

As mentioned earlier, a copy editor need not be an expert on the subject he 
handles. The copy-editing job demands a lot of skill. And skill is something that 
can be developed. One can always learn the basics and a little further by referring 
to publications on copy-editing, but one masters the skill better by actually 
practising it. Finally, let me leave you with a list of Edicts of Copy-editing to 
contemplate. You'll probably have a few variations of your own to add after a few 
months as copy editor. 

■ Find good authority for every change 

■ Make essential changes only. Ask yourself: 

• Is a change really necessary here? 

• Why is it necessary? 

• Is my version an improvement — or a backward step? 

■ Protect readers from authors and authors from themselves 

■ Argue so far and no further; then give way gracefully 

■ Respect author's feelings — praise before you criticize 

■ Always comment constructively 

■ Keep messages on manuscripts short and to the point 

■ Try to find the answer yourself 

■ Be consistent: follow the house style (or invent your own) (O'Connor 1986) 

■ Prefer specific to general 
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As a last thought, enjoy yourself. 'Hard work' and copy-editing go hand in hand, 
but it has its rewards! 
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Copy-editing: a definition 

If copy-editing can be defined at all, it is correcting the language, 
marking the mechanical style and format of manuscript to bring them to 
the required standards of publications and coping, if required, with 
substantive editing, administration, and proofreading - or perhaps doing 
only some or none of the last three. 


A simple publishing chain 


Author 


Copy editor 


Reader 


Copy-editing (Author-centred) 

• What does the author intend to say? 

• Have I understood the author clearly? 

• What can I do to help achieve the author’s goals? 

• How can I make the author’s message more effective? 


Copy-editing (Reader-centred) 

• Will the reader understand the text? 

• What can I do to make the manuscript easier to understand? 

• Will the reader want to read this? 

• What can I do to make it more interesting for the reader? 


Example I 
Original 

We have estimated the future incremental costs of groundwater 
extraction due to unsustainable use; and the costs of ensuring drinking 
water security for all of India's population. 

Copy-edited version 

We have estimated the future incremental costs of groundwater 
extraction due to unsustainable use and the costs of guaranteeing the 
supply of drinking water to the country’s population. 







Example II 


Original 

The prevalence of drought is one of representing water scarcity. There is 
no evidence of of an increase in the frequency of droughts. 

Copy-edited version 

The prevalence of drought is one way of representing water scarcity but 

there is no evidence to show that droughts are now more frequent. 


Copy-editing (The FIVE Ws) 

• Who is the target reader? 

• Where do they live? Where will they use this publication? 

• What is being conveyed? 

• Why is it being published? 

• When is it going to be used? 


Checklist for substantive editing 

• Make titles concise, accurate, and informative 

• Check sections and headings 

• Examine the logic, order, correctness, and emphasis of presentation 

• Eliminate repetition, redundancy, and irrelevant matters 

• Check words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs 

• Tables, figures, and photographs ■ ^ 


Checklist for technical editing 

• Correcting the language 

• Dealing with mechanical style (consistency, hyphenation, numbered 
list, unnumbered list, etc.) 

• Indicate the format (visual style) (typeface, design, level headings, 
referencing) 

• Production-related aspects (marketing instructions for the printer, 
placement of photographs, indicating margins) 







People involved in the production process 

Author 
Subject editor 
Copy editor 
Secretary 
Typesetter 
Graphic artist 
Printer 


Production process: stage 1 


For approval 
of changes 
and answering 
queries 









Production process: stage 2 

Revised MS from 
Author / subject editor 




Production process: stage 3 

From typesetter From graphic artist 


X I 












Production process: stage 4 


■ From author 
(galley proofs) 

\ 



Production process: stage 5 

Page proofs 
From printer 


\ 















Editorial skills: an overview 


An editor’s role is generally defined by the job entrusted to him or her. As there 
are no training avenues in India, all editors refine their skills on the job. In small- 
scale publishing ventures, some professional with ‘good command over the 
language’ is initially asked to edit before the material is sent to press for 
typesetting/printing. It is assumed that the same professional will read the 
proofs as well; just as it is taken for granted that he or she will be willing to take 
the same ‘trouble’ again and again. Not surprisingly, many professionals get 
adapted into the editorial process and start learning the skills only because they 
like what they have to do—that is, edit technical reports, attempt some 
layout/design', and see them through the press. 

In big publishing houses, the situation may be a little different. There may be 
a copy editor to prepare (process) the typescript for press, a 
commissioning/acquisition editor to find authors, a managing editor incharge of 
the publishing programme, along with different departments for production, 
design and typesetting. Even in such an elaborate set-up, there remains scope for 
a fair degree of overlap, and the basic skills expected of an editor remain the 
same. 

Basic skills 

An editor — once recognized as such — gets to do a variety of jobs besides editing 
and proofreading. He is required to coordinate with authors, designers, 
typesetters, printers, binders, and often with those involved with marketing. 
Interaction with these experts necessitates a good understanding of most aspects 
that go far and beyond the demands of ‘desk editing’. In emergency situations, 
the editor is expected to do what any of these persons would have done in their 
wisdom. Since no two books or reports are the same—just as no two authors, 
designers, typesetters, presses have much in common - editors have to be 
flexible in their approach with an ability to make up their mind quickly. 


Basic skills 
Ability to 

■ understand quickly 

■ plan meticulously 

■ organize effectively 

■ execute satisfactorily 
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Information-related skills 

Ability to 

■ absorb much and varied information 

■ interpret confused information 

■ quickly retrieve relevant information 


Communication skills 

m Clarity 

■ Brevity 

■ Simplicity 

■ Summarizing skills 

■ Writing skills 

■ Language skills (grammar and spelling) 


Managerial skills 

Ability to 

■ perform successfully under pressure 

■ make decisions quickly and decisively 

■ deal comfortably with people at all levels 

— author, typesetter, designer, printer, marketing 
personnel 


Communication and managerial skills 

Typescripts are in the habit of coming late; if they arrive in time at the editor’s 
desk they are most likely to have incomplete information - some table, some 
illustration is yet to come! It is believed that incompleteness of a typescript is 
directly proportional to an editor’s resourcefulness. It doesn’t take long for 
editors to acquire such skills. Publication or release date is normally fixed 
without consultation with a novice editor. Then it is a race against traffic snarls 
and power breakdowns. As the editor’s desk gets busier and busier, he perfects 
communication and managerial skills without ever realizing it. 


Conclusion 

In this age of liberalization, audits and the Internet, all that editors need to worry 
about is time and cost. (At a small cost they can be the most versatile people in 
no time!) 
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Dotting your i's and crossing your t's 
and yet not missing the wood for the 
trees 


I will be talking about an area that I know best - a publishing house which deals 
with manuscripts and not a specialized publishing house. I am not very familiar 
with science. I have dealt primarily with social sciences, arts, and literature. I 
know TERI does a lot of scientific editing. 

There are all lands of editors in a publishing house. An editor could take all 
the roles in a publishing house. But broadly in terms of function, I think, a 
substantially large publishing house would have an acquisitions editor, a 
commissioning editor, a sponsoring editor, etc. You would have a developmental 
editor, who is normally a subject expert, and decides where the gaps are within 
the subject, what kind of manuscripts need to be commissioned, etc. and carries 
that work forward in his other areas of specialization. You would have a 
managing editor, who would oversee all aspects of the editorial department. And 
most important, I think, the person who is often forgotten, and who is often 
ignored - the copy editor. 

The term copy editor is often confused to mean, all of these other things. A 
copy editor can be a commissioning editor, a developmental editor, and can 
share the functions of a managing editor, but her role is quite special and focused 
and different from those of the other editors. So what is copy-editing? We have a 
manuscript in hand, and what does the copy editor do? The commissioning 
editor commissioned it, the developmental editor has looked at it, and discussed 
with the author the areas or the chapters that need to be included, dropped, and 
updated the information and then discussed the subject concerned, etc. And 
when the copy editor has been given the manuscript to copy edit, it has to pass 
through the stages of writing up to the finished product. The copy editor comes in 
when the manuscript is subjected to detailed editing. The first stage to improve 
the overall coverage of the book, the presentation of the information, the scope of 
the subject, and the way it is organized into chapters is called substantive editing. 
This can also be done by the copy editor, or it could be done by the 
developmental editor. A copy editor who is senior enough and competent could 
undertake this role as well. 

After that stage, comes the detailed editing stage which is editing for sense. 
Whether the author has been able to convey all that she wants to convey 
adequately, clearly without gaps, without contradictions is most important. And 
then you go on to the next level, which is the author's choice of words, 
punctuation, grammar, style, etc. And last but not the least, if you are a good 
copy editor, is checking for consistency. I am not going into great detail, but 
consistency is, I believe, the guiding principle for any copy editor and consistency 
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can follow a style that is set by the publishing house which is normally called the 
house style. Most large publishing houses do have their own style or it could be 
consistency to the author's own style. Most authors who are brilliant writers, 
brilliant thinkers, are not necessarily consistent. It is not their job to be 
consistent. It is the copy editor's job to make sure that she is consistent. Either 
you make sure that it is consistent with your house style and point out to the 
author that you are making these changes so that her manuscript conforms to 
your house style or you make sure that the author's own style becomes 
consistent, becomes more lucid, and therefore, more readable, and accessible to 
the reader. Clear presentation of material is something which is often forgotten. 

A copy editor's job does not end with just communicating with the author, 
presenting material, getting queries back to the author, and making it ready for 
production. The copy editor's job is also liaisoning with the editorial department 
within a publishing house, which means, that all her instructions, all her editorial 
corrections, have to be absolutely dear to the person it goes to, who is normally 
the typesetter. Whether the person who typesets is out-of-house or in-house, and 
does the job on the computer, or whatever the technique or methodology 
adopted, it is the copy editor s job to make it very clear and give clear instructions 
to the typesetter. This is another area which I think, in our publishing houses, we 
tend to ignore. It is a grey area where mistakes creep in. A good copy editor 
should also pass on the manuscript to the production unit in a complete form. 

We come to the main aim of copy-editing which is about the product, the book, 
which is something an author has written, and which goes to the reader. And the 
copy editor who comes between has to act as a via media, has to make that 
material as clear as possible to the reader. So she actually facilitates the job of the 
author and the reader. Very often, the reader accesses the book easier because of 
the copy editor. And this is what I think, distinguishes a good publishing house 
from a bad publishing house. I don't want to talk about bad, indifferent 
publishing houses. I think it is in terms of lack or absence or presence of good 
copy editors. I mean, authors are thinking beings, or academics, or scholars; 
their job is to put down ideas, their job is to argue out a certain framework; and it 
is the copy editor’s job to actually make that available to the reader what the 
author intended, in as clear, lucid, concise, accessible a form as possible. To 
remove any obstacles that may exist between the author and the reader - is the 
first aim. And the second aim is related to economics - time efficiency and cost 
efficiency. The copy editor comes in very early in the production process to 

ensure that time and money are saved by solving problems before the book has 
gone to the press. 

I mean, for instance, you could go into five rounds of proofs if you don't have 
a good copy editor. You could go into wangling with the author about the 
illustrations to be included, the land of visual that you need for the cover, etc. All 
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these are sorted out within the estimates given to the copy editor, or the copy 
editor works out with the marketing department before hand and it is one of the 
aims of copy editing to save time and money before the book is typeset. 

In a conventional publishing house, copy editors would, therefore, be 
involved at three stages. Right at the beginning when you get the manuscript, 
what a copy editor would normally do is give a quick glance through the book, 
and arrive at certain problem areas which are general to the book, and point out 
to the author right at the beginning when changes could be made, some recurring 
mistakes that occur in the manuscript, and also brief the production department, 
the designer, the typesetter, the proof editor about the kind of problems or 
special care that a particular manuscript would need. That is the first stage. After 
that, of course, you get down to working through the typescript or manuscript in 
detail, page by page. And last but not the least, it would be useful for a copy 
editor to read at least one set of proofs. There is often an artificial division 
between copy editors and proofreaders. Copy editors hand it over to the 
proofreader; however, the copy editor is finally responsible for that manuscript 
and she must read at least one set of proofs, or at the least sit with the proof 
when the proofreader is correlating the author's corrections with her own 
corrections. The copy editor must be involved at least at that stage. So these are 
the three stages I would imagine that a copy editor goes through. 

I hope to prove by the end of this session how crucial a copy editor's function 
is. What distinguishes a good book from an average book? I mean, I am citing 
UBS publishers - one academic publisher which has a large number of books, 
some of which are excellent and some of which are indifferent. And very often, 
you can pinpoint the problem is with the copy-editing department. The copy 
editor has not paid sufficient attention or it has not been handed over to the copy 
editor. There are large publishing houses, believe me, that exist in this country, 
which do not have copy editors till very late in life. I mean, they receive 
manuscripts, there is an editor, who commissions it, and he reads through it. 
Specially in the case of publishing houses that publish creative literature, there is 
a feeling that there is no need for a copy editor because the writer is supreme. But 
it means, another kind of skill. Any manuscript, whether be it fiction, academic, 
or a scientific item, I think, needs copy-editing. So what are these famous 
personality tricks, or what are the skills that aid a copy editor. I think, in terms of 
personality, you have to be a fuss pot. You have to fuss over everything. You have 
to have a hyper detail which makes other people scream at you. First point, 
where nobody can hold you up for under scrutiny. So you have got to be a fuss 
pot, a meticulous person in short. You have to care a lot, care about that written 
word. It needs a lot of time. Copy-editing is not easy, nor a fast and quick 
technique. You have to be very neat and it is important because marking up a 
typescript is an art itself. Markings should be neat, clear instructions written for 
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the typesetter, queries clearly marked to the author, thus everything should be in 
an organized manner. And I think, most important, you need to be very selfless 
because you are an anonymous person finally. You do not get any credit, very 
rarely do copy editors get credit. At the end of everything, the author, at the most, 
might include a brief word of thanks to the publisher in his acknowledgement 
and to the editorial department in general, if they have really spent time, but the 
copy editor sitting at the desk gets no credit. 

A copy editor on the whole needs to have basic language skills, a good sense 
of grammar, punctuation, and spelling. These are a must. And these are things 
which a copy editor can improve upon. Many of us sit back and imagine that we 
know the spellings. The most common word sometimes, I have discovered, is 
misspelt and until someone points it out, you don’t realize it. So using a 
dictionary, a thesaurus, a usage dictionary, you should not baulk at it. Use those 
books and keep them all on your table, go back to them again and again. Look up 
the spelling of every word that you are not sure of. 

A copy editor needs to place herself finally in the shoes of the reader. You are 
the most intelligent reader and the most tactful and the most sensitive critique. 
Because, when you deal with authors, you have to tactfully put across, keeping 
the author's sensitivities in mind, the kind of mistakes that the author might have 
made. 

You need those language skills. Good writing skills alone are not enough. You 
might be a very good writer, a creative writer, it is good for journalism possibly, I 
don t know, but not for a copy editor, it is not enough. Good writing skills may 
help you but that is not enough. And of course, you must be very observant. 
Observant means not in terms of catching mistakes, which is something we love 
doing. If you see a printed sheet of paper and say 'Oh! there are five proof errors.' 
That is one kind of observing but more important you should know what to look 
for. Being observant enough to realize that these things should have been there 
and they are not there, not merely catching out on mistakes. Because authors 
have a way of forgetting, or spelling the same person in different ways, it could be 
a .small error, but a good copy editor should be observant enough to remember, 

that she has come across this word once before and jog her memory and go back 
to that. 

And of course, all of these are aided by the factor that a copy editor has to be 
inquisitive. Firstly, you have to keep asking, Is this right? Is this wrong? Factual 
errors might occur in dates, actual events, or in the historical facts. So a copy 
editor has to be curious about facts always. 

. The reputatlon of the Publishing houses in general, as I mentioned earlier, I 
think rests with the editorial department. If you do not have good copy editors in 
the editorial department, you cannot become a reputed publishing house. For the 
author, of course, the author's own reputation is enhanced because he has a good 
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book out in the market, and maybe his next book will be better if he paid 
attention to the suggestions of the good copy editor. Finally, what I am trying to 
say is that copy editors are anonymous, hard working as a tribe, and as a group. 

Now I will just quickly go through the procedures. 

Copy editing. When you get a manuscript, the first step would be to number 
the pages and organize the manuscript. It might seem unnecessary but you will 
be amazed by a number of manuscripts that come with missing pages, or with 
certain sections missing. The authors don’t necessarily give you a complete 
manuscript. They might be sending some steps later. So you must be sure of 
what you have and what you do not have and make a list of it at the beginning. If 
there are missing pages, then write it down and communicate it to the author and 
find out when he is going to give you those pages. Check the folders, missing 
sections. Mark up end of chapters, etc. So the complete organization of the 
manuscript has to be ensured. 

Second, you look at the sources whether it is for footnotes or endnotes, tables, 
illustrations. Copyright is an area that the copy editors very often deal with 
because you need permission in order to use certain illustrations, or you have to 
acknowledge sources even if you don't need formal permission. Authors are very 
often careless about that, and it is the copy editor's job to make sure that 
everything is taken care of. When you go into author’s arguments, keeping the 
framework as it is set, look for errors of facts, names, and dates. Look for 
inconsistency, contradictions, and ambiguities. An author can be very often 
inconsistent and contradictory. Point them out to the author. Again, an author 
who is not clear in his mind, indulges in ambiguous statements. It is the copy 
editor's job to catch out these ambiguities. Also make sure that the level of the 
language is suited to the target group or the kind of readership it is intended for. 
Make suggestions to the author. Then of course, a whole lot of language 
corrections need to be done. Next of course, punctuation, grammar, legibility of 
certain characters, and paragraphing. Paragraphing is another area which is very 
often ignored by the author. When to break up ideas into paragraphs and when 
not to. You can err on either side, over-paragraphing or under-paragraphing. 

And look out for biases and parochialism. You cannot interfere with the 
author’s ideological framework or arguments within its own frame, but look out 
for biases which are unacceptable to any publisher in today's context. Gender 
bias may be one of them. Point it to the author because the author might be 
gender biased without being aware of it. Point out racial comments, any 
terminology that stresses racism or parochialism of any sort because these are 
unacceptable. You might be taken into court. 

Capitalization . Again, there are no hard and fast rules, as you know, the 
English language especially, which is the language we edit in, there are more 
exceptions to the rules than rules themselves. But be consistent in your use. That 
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is all. So you capitalize the President of India, the title, and do it right through for 
all titles. If you capitalize directions, geographical directions, do that way right 
through. 

Dates. There are numerous ways of doing dates. Some of them wrong, some 
of them are our choices. But choose one style. 

Italics. Now italics are really the bane of any copy editor, specially when we 
are dealing with manuscripts in the Indian context, because when do you begin 
to italicize and when do you stop with words of Indian origin. Finally, a page with 
too many capitals, too much punctuation, and too many italics - typographically, 
it is not a pleasing page. So the tendency to under punctuate, to under capitalize; 
to italicize is good, but of course, it should not be carried to the extreme. 

Numbers. You can have a numbering system where you spell out the numbers 
up to fifty and after fifty or up to hundred and after hundred you use numerals, 
decide on a method, and stick to it. 

Punctuation. Use of commas, semi-colons, full stop, etc. is very important. 
This is something most of us miss. Again, I mean, there are guides but there are 
no hard and fast rules. If you are consistent, I think, you can get away with it. Be 
consistent and you will be safe. 

Spellings. Some are blatantly misspelt, and there are other words with 
optional spellings winch we must be aware of. They may look like misspelt words 
but are actually optional spellings which is why referring to the dictionary is 
important. And in optional spellings, I have a basic rule, i.e., if I see the 
dictionary tells you this or that, both are allowed. Choose the first because, 
obviously, the man who WTote might have decided that had to be the first. So that 
might be the safer w r ay of doing it. 

Front matter and end matter. Front matter is otherwise called preliminary 
pages. There is a sequence in which they are placed. You have a half title page the 
udck of it might include a list of books in series, etc. full title page, contents page, 
list of illustrations, preface, foreword, dedication, etc. Make a checklist of them, 

check with the author, have these brought in, and be sure that the preliminary 
pages are in order. 

Running heads. Running heads mean those heads that appear above each 
page in all the chapters of a book. You choose a method of running heads which 
is normally in a book, m a scholarly book, at least you have the title of the book, 
on both the pages or on the verso, and you have either the title of the chapter on 
the recto or if it is a volume of collected essays you might have the title of the 
individual essay, and the author's name on the recto. Very often running heads 
have to be shortened intelligently. You can’t just use the first three words of a 
chapter. You must use an intelligent short form of the title of the book or of the 
essay. So running heads have to be set. The typesetter must be given a list of 
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Sub-headings. The gradation must be clear. There is a way of marking it. The 
first being the chapter head obviously, after that you have an A level head which 
is the next main head, B level head, followed by C level, mark it clearly in the 
manuscript so that the typesetter will follow instructions. The designer, or the 
production person, or the copy editor herself might give the typeset instructions 
on how to set each of these heads and how to treat each of these heads 
typographically. And once you have marked the title heads in the manuscript, the 
typesetter does not have to come back to you for instructions. 

Footnotes. They go at the foot of the page; end notes which go either at the 
en^ of a chapter or at the end of the book, again an area of large inconsistencies 
in authors. You might have a perfect manuscript, but the notes will drive you 
crazy, because there are a whole lot of details that are missing. The author does 
not always have reference ready at hand. So when he is making a note, a 
footnote, or a bibliographic entry, he might not remember, he might list the 
publisher's name but not the place of the publication, he might mention the year 
of publication but not the publisher. So you have to query this back to the author 
and if you are feeling generous, try and find out for him yourself. You might have 
some of those references with you already, but they must be complete in every 
respect. 

Tables. The nature of setting and positioning within the text need to be 
indicated because finally, there are other considerations which come into setting 
a table, but make sure that sources are acknowledged, the notes to tables, if any, 
are properly indicated. Table heads must be brief, concise, and yet self- 
explanatory. You cannot have long descriptive heads. You have to edit table 
heads. The same goes for appendices where you firstly make sure how it has to be 
sequenced, whether they need to be there at all, how brief they have to be, how 
long they have to be, etc. Glossary, in some instances, is to list some terms which 
are not familiar to the readers and finally, of course, you have the index, which 
you check. An index maybe prepared either by an author or a professional 
indexer, but the copy editor finally has to check that index. The same is true for 
the glossary. 

And finally, of course, once the main text is done, then you talk about the 
jacket copy, what goes on the jacket or cover of the book, the write-up about the 
book, the write-up about the author, etc. The final stage is to hand over the final 
edited copy to the production department. 


Indira Chandrashekhar 

Tulika Print Communication Services Pvt. Ltd 

New Delhi 
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Who said it? References, 
bibliographies, and citations 


Today it is difficult to find an original technical document, which makes no 
reference to any published source, acknowledges nobody, and draws upon no 
earlier work. To put it differently, most of the technical works that you see today 
are based on previously published works. Therefore, the aspects of giving credit 
where it is due and helping the reader gain easy access to such documents, have 
become very important from the publishing point of view. Needless to say, the 
section that explains these aspects (known as references or bibliographies) has 
assumed greater significance in scientific and technical books in the past few 
years. The reasons could be attributed to the awareness of copyright laws among 
authors and publishers, and good publishing ethics being observed by the same 
group of people of late. Though this section takes up only a few lines of the entire 
document, it eats up a good chunk of a copy editor's time by way of cross¬ 
checking, formatting the references in a particular style, as well as in providing 
detailed information in the list. 

As stated above, there are essentially two elements involved in citing 
references in a document: 

1. The author of the work cited must get due credit for his efforts. 

2. With the help of the information provided in the list, the reader has better 
access to more related information and should also be able to easily locate the 
document in a library. 

Now the task of a copy editor is to ensure that both happen. Let us see how he 
ensures this in a document. 

What details to include and why 

As I said in my earlier paper, a good copy editor should lean more towards the 

reader and ask questions. Going by this principle, a reference should answer such 
questions as: 

■ Author(s)’/Joint author(s)’ name 

■ Year of publication 

■ Title of the article/chapter, etc. 

■ Name of the book/journal, etc. 

■ Publishers address 

■ Volume/issue/page nos. whenever applicable 


This paper draws information from the style manual that is being prepared forTERI 
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This is the basic information that a reader would need to track the paper down. 
Consider this example: 

Cohen J M, Uphoff N T. 1980. 

Participation's place in rural development: seeking clarity through specificity. 

World Development 8: 213-235. 

Presentation of citations and references 

This is a question that perturbs both an author and a copy editor alike. As there is 
no universally accepted way of presenting citations and references, different 
publishers follow different styles. However, the most common systems are the 
numbered system and the author-year system. 

In the numbered system, the references are serially numbered in the order in 
which they appear in the text and in the author-year system, the references are 
identified by their author/s and the year of publication. In both systems, full 
bibliographic details for each of the cited document are supplied at the end, the 
documents appearing either in a numbered sequence or arranged alphabetically 
by the author. 

Each of these systems has several advantages and disadvantages. The 
numbered system saves space, makes reading the document easier, and thus, 
quick referencing is possible. The major disadvantage of this system is that any 
addition or removal of references in between would invite the trouble of 
rearranging the entire list of references, which can become a Herculean task. It 
also separates the works of the same author and it becomes very unwieldy if there 
are endnotes and footnotes in the paper. These problems are taken care of in the 
author-year system. The author-year system also helps a reader to identify 'who 
said it and when' almost immediately. However, following this system might 
interrupt the flow of reading, besides consuming more space. In TERI, we 
preferably follow the author-year system as a matter of style for all our 
publications and the discussion below pertains to this system only. 

Mentioning references in the text 

After a phrase ora sentence for which a source is cited, add the author and year 
in brackets. 

Example 1: It is well known that a profusion of capitals impairs legibility 

(Tinker 1963). 

Sometimes, the year alone goes within brackets, if the statement is directly 
attributed to its author. 

Example 2: Hartley (1994) weaves all the strands together in a concise 

chapter in his book Designing Instructional Text. 
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Two or more papers by the same author published in the same year can be 
differentiated by adding letters. 

Example: Bose 1995a, Bose 1995b. 

Two references can be mentioned as follows: 

(Bose 1995; Chatterjee 1930) 

Two most commonly used style manuals are listed below. 

The Chicago Manual of Style: The Essential Guide for Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers. New Delhi: Prentice-Hall of India. 

Copy-editing: The Cambridge Handbook for Editors, Authors, and 
Publishers. By Judith Butcher. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Format 

In reference lists, names of authors are inverted, i.e, the family name or surname 
comes before the initials. (Example: Joshi Y and not Y Joshi.) Invert the names 
of all the authors, not just of the first author. The names are inverted because 
surnames are used in alphabetizing the list. 

There is no hard and fast rule when it comes to separating different parts of a 
reference. Whatever punctuation marks/style you may use for separation, be 
consistent throughout the list so as not to confuse the reader. 

K P Eashwar 
TERI, New Delhi 
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Citations and references 


A typical reference citation should 

- identify the source precisely 

- describe it sufficiently 

- guide the readers adequately if they wish to obtain the document 


Major elements in a reference 

Name of the author 
Year 

Title of the journal (vol. no., issue no.)/book, etc. 
Page numbers 
Place of publication 
Name of the publisher 

Example 

Finney 

On presenting tables and diagrams 
Scholarly Publishing 

Finney. 1986 

On presenting tables and diagrams 
Scholarly Publishing 17: 327-342 


Numbered system 

Advantages 

• Saves space 

• Makes read the document easier 

• Quick reference 

Disadvantages 

• Addition or removal difficult 

• Works by the same author listed separately 

• Becomes unwieldy if endnotes and footnotes are there 






Author-year system 


Advantages 

• Addition or removal easier 

• Works by the same author listed together 

Disadvantages 

• Interrupts the flow 

• Takes more space 



Is what you see what you really get? 
Handling covers, tables, and figures 


Today, the publishing industry is flush with the latest developments in the field 
of information technology. This has made the publishing professional’s task 
extremely challenging as it opens up vistas of possibilities, which, in earlier 
times, were often impractical and cumbersome. Also, today, in small publishing 
houses, one person, very often the copy editor, dons the garb of the designer, the 
layout specialist, and the production manager, and — one ends up as a jack of all 
trades! As a result, the copy editor is required to grapple with these roles, take 
maximum advantage of the existing opportunities, and try and achieve the best 
possible product. However, while doing so, he/she must never lose track of the 
actual content and message that the author intends to convey. It must be his/her 
endeavour to present the author’s manuscript in as visually appealing a manner 
as possible, while, at the same time, making sure that the subject content 
remains untouched. 

This paper focuses on covers, tables, and illustrations. The visual impact of 

any printed product is of tremendous significance in today’s publishing world. 

Copy editors, with the aid of competent typesetters, are expected to create as well 

as recreate the visual images/aids that authors use to add meaning and content 

to their written material. The options and methods available at one’s fingertips to 

evolve/create/draw what is required are innumerable. However, there are a few 

questions regarding the relationship between the visual impact and the content 

that must necessarily haunt the present-day copy edjfflT’albtlrelmie! - - T - 

] I ata Energy R^se 

■ Will the reader understand what the author wants to convey? ' n ' 

■ Does it look appealing at the same time? 

■ Does the reader actually get what he sees? 


The copy editor/designer must, therefore, realize that the heed, Tfr£ "Visual - ~ 
impact, and the content must necessarily complement each other. 

The importance of covers, tables, and figures 

The importance of covers, tables, or figures/illustrations needs no detailing. As 
mentioned before, it really is the need, the visual impact, and the content that 
really matters. From the need, one moves to the content, and then finally to the 
visual impact. What the copy editor must remember is that however visually 
appealing a cover, a table, or an illustration may seem, there are certain ground 
rules that must be followed to ensure that the purpose of these is fulfilled. And, 
the purpose stems from the content! And, again, questions arise! 
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■ Does the book cover carry all that it needs to? 

* Does it represent, both visually and textually, what it necessarily must? 
a Are these tables/illustrations really required? 

a Does the table/illustration reach out to the reader in a simple and yet 
complete manner? 


Covers 

Though cover designs are usually contracted out to advertising/designing 
agencies, publishing professionals are increasingly called upon to facilitate this 
process. While the availability of various designing software makes this a 
pleasurable and challenging task, there are necessarily a few essentials that 
cannot be sacrificed. The cover is an extremely important part of a book, as it is 
what the reader sees, gets impressed with, and tempts him to look inside. It must 
incorporate and convey all the relevant information that a reader would require, 
which would tell him in very few words and apt images what the book is all 
about. The checklist given below incorporates the essentials that the cover must 
incorporate apart from looking good (Butcher 1992; Flann, Hill 1994). The basics 
of cover design, which include the choice and placement of visuals, the 
appropriate distribution of white space, and the placement of essential text 
material have an equally important role to play as does the actual content. But 
sacrificing ground rules in their favour is highly undesirable. They need to 
complement each other in perfect tandem! 

Front of jacket/cover 

■ Title of the book/subtitle 

■ Authors’ and editors’ names in the appropriate order and as they appear on 
the title page 

■ Publisher’s logo 

■ Visuals/illustrations, if any 

■ Any series title 

■ Volume and issue numbers in the case of a journal 

■ Series title and number in the case of a report, if any 

■ Name of the conference in the case of proceedings 

■ Minimum promotional material like a flash indicating a new/special series, if 
required 

Spine of jacket/cover 

■ Author/title, if possible subtitle — to follow the same order as the front 
cover/title page 

■ Publisher’s logo 
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Back cover 

■ Blurb and/or reviews 

■ ISBN/bar code 

■ Caption and credit for picture on cover, if necessary 

■ Name of the cover designer, if necessary 

■ Quotes/extracts from book, if necessary 

■ Publisher’s name, if not given in front cover 

■ Photo of author and small biographical note, if necessary 

■ At times, as in annual reports, the organization’s address can also be included 

Jacket front flap 

■ Blurb 

■ Price 

■ Sometimes, contents, though usually on back flap 

Jacket back flap 

■ Note on the author 

■ Photo of the author and credit line 

■ Caption and credit for picture on cover, if necessary 

■ Name of the cover designer, if necessary 

m Sometimes, the name of the country where jacket is printed 

Back of jacket 

■ Reviews of the book/list of books in the series 

■ Name of publisher if not on the front cover 

■ ISBN and bar code 

One should also ensure that all the data provided in the cover is correct and 
matches totally with the data on the spine, the part-title, and the full-title pages. 
The absolute text essentials on the front and back covers are indicated in 
Figure 1. All blurbs are written in the same style as the text. The blurb is usually 
written by the editor though the author can as well. It is a vital part of the sales 
strategy as it is the first thing that the reader sees and is the basis for his/her 
judgement. 
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Figure 1. Text essentials in covers 
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Tables 

Tables are an essential part of scientific/technical/research writings and are 
generally used when data becomes a bit complicated when presented in textual 
form. They also break the monotony of continuous text and can offer significant 
information to the readers in a systematic way. As a copy editor, a couple of 
questions need to be answered while looking at a table (Briscoe 1996; Butcher 
1992). 

■ Is this table absolutely essential? 

■ Can the same information be conveyed in a few lines of text? 

■ Does the table make its point clearly? 

■ Is the information consistent with the text? 

A good table organizes information clearly and logically. It presents numerical 
information in columns and rows in a.manner that is easy to follow and 
understand. It must: 

■ be complete; 

■ use SI units that are complete and preferably easily understood; 

■ have data that must be accurate, pertinent, and significant; 

■ set in a format that is clear and simple; 

■ not waste space; 

■ not use unnecessary lines within, which can distract the reader; 

■ be set in their natural width and not enlarged to fill in a page; and 

■ be consistent with the style and terminology of the book/journal. 

Placement and numbering 

Tables are usually placed immediately after their mention in the text, though 
some house styles prefer placing them either only at the top or at the bottom of 
the page, or both. Tables are termed formal when the text does not read into the 
table. If it does, then it is termed informal. Informal tables need not have 
table/column heads. Formal tables in a manuscript, on the other hand, must 
have all the parts intact (described below) and must necessarily be linked to the 
text, e.g., Table 1 shows, ...is presented in Table 1,... (see Table 1), etc. They must 
be numbered in the sequence that they appear in the text, e.g., Table 1, Table 2, 
etc. In the case of chapter divisions, it can take the chapter number as well (Table 
1.1, Table 2.1, etc.). If the book includes different papers/articles, the numbering 
will start afresh in every paper. 

Parts of a table 

While a good pleasing design with symmetrical balance and variety will definitely 
attract the reader, the parts of the table (Figure 2) must follow a certain pattern 
that will make it deliver all the relevant information in a most visually appealing 
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Figure 2. Parts of a table 
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manner (Butcher 1992). Most often, tables are set in sans serif, which enables the 

information to be presented with more clarity, and looks clear and neat as well. 

■ Table caption/head. Includes the table number and the table title. The table 
number must be consistent with what has been mentioned in the text. Usually 
they are set in the same style and size as the body text, but increasingly the 
use of a sans serif font in lesser point size is recommended to help the table 
head and the text stand out better. The table head can either be left aligned or 
centred. If the table has a subheading, it could be enclosed in parentheses or 
set in a lesser point size. One preferred style which makes the table head 
really stand out distinctively is to set the table number in bold, followed by 
the caption in roman. Readers can then identify the table head from the 
preceding text immediately (see below). 

Table 1 . Delivered energy and carbon emissions by sectors 

■ Table rules. The rules set to distinguish between the column heads and the 
body of the table must be clearly distinguished. Spanner rules (used to 
distinguish between levels of headings within columns) must also be set off 
clearly. Setting these rules in diminishing size as per their order of 
significance is one such clear option. 

■ Column heads. Must be consistent with the style and size of the body text. 
They are preferably set left aligned and in upper lower case. They must 
contain the minimum necessary information, and must identify all units and 
percentages and multiples of units expressed clearly. Long column heads 
should be avoided. 

■ Stubs. This is the left-hand column, which identifies the rows in the same way 
as column heads. 

■ Table text. This refers to the data presented in the table and is usually set 
smaller than the base font. As mentioned earlier, sans serif fonts are being 
increasingly used for distinction from the body text. Lesser in point size than 
the body text or the table/column heads, it, however, should not be set in 
lesser than six point. Usually set in roman, it is preferable to have it set left 
aligned. Check all totals, whether stated or implied. Numbers in rows must 
align perfectly, and see that all decimal points are preceded by a digit (a zero 
if necessary). All unexplained letter symbols, short-forms, and em-rules must 
be checked back with the author and then detailed in the notes. 
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■ Notes. Placed immediately below the table, notes fall into various categories - 
general notes, sources, notes on specific parts of the table, etc. They must be 
consistent in style with the body text, though they are set in the same font as 
the table text, although a size smaller. A general note is usually preceded by 
an indicator set either in italics or bold to set it off, e.g., Note. Notes to 
specific parts of the table are usually indicated by symbols or superscript 
lowercase letters. The sequence of these lowercase letters or note indicators 
should read along rows: an indicator in the first line of the second column 
precedes an indicator in the second line of the first column. Any source must 
be duly acknowledged, and the author must be asked to get the required 
permission for direct use of any table from other publications. 

When faced with large tables, often, different ways of setting the table may make 
it more visually appealing (Figure 3). The number of characters that fit on a page 
depends on the type size and size of the book. The table can even be set in 
landscape to accommodate the extra data. However, if after all attempts still fail 
to fit the table into one place, then the table can run on to the next page. The 
bottom line, which indicates the end of the table, is left out in the first page, and 
a small note inserted which says either "contd.’, or ‘Continued’, either in roman 
or italics. The next page will have ‘Table ?. Contd/Continued’ as its table head, 
the stub, and the column heads will be repeated, and then the data continued. 

The importance of tables, therefore, lies both in the visual impact and in the 
content. It should be the effort of the copy editor to tone the tables created by the 
author in the best possible manner. Tables, which are well set, contain all the 
relevant data, are pleasing to the eye, and communicate clearly and correctly to 
the reader, can often make or break the success of a book. 

Illustrations 

Good illustrations are the dream of every author, copy editor, and reader as well. 
The possibilities of handling illustrations in today’s world of computers are 
marvellous and fascinating. Illustrations are usually the author’s responsibility, 
though, sometimes, the publisher may commission illustrations, which may be 
more suitable to the text. In either case, in the present small publishing set-ups, 
the responsibility of the copy editor is enormous. It is he/she who determines the 
suitability of the type of illustration used, their relevance, the correctness of their 
appearance, and the visual impact. Presented with an array of options in his/her 
computer, the author may or may not make the correct choice. It is easy to make 
the wrong choice, which sends an unintended message or obscures information. 
It is here that, as before, ground rules make the difference. 
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Need for illustrations 

When a copy editor is faced with an illustration, he/she must remember that 
good ideas do not communicate themselves. Ideas need to be organized, and 
expressed clearly and simply to give the reader the maximum benefit. Ideas and 
data must be made interesting and comprehensible. A good illustration will 
address the reader appropriately. It will support, enhance, and emphasize the 
purpose and the text. It should be suitably designed, with a visual impact that 
interests and caters the eye of the reader. Illustrations are used when words will 
not suffice; when critical analysis is better explained as visuals; and when 
information needs to be clarified, simplified, summarized, and emphasized. 

The most common disaster occurs when one is trying to incorporate too much 
information in an illustration. Too much information confuses and discourages 
the reader. The complexity of the subject, the intended reader, and the novelty of 
the content, all determine the choice of information. 

Each figure is part of a whole context. It must relate to the rest of the text. 

And, yet, each figure must be self-explanatory. It must be consistent in style, 
format, size, and terminology. Repetition is to be strictly avoided, except when 
emphasis requires it. The figures must facilitate a smooth, logical flow of 
information. They must be mentioned in the text, must be numbered in sequence 
of appearance, and must preferably be placed immediately after the mention in 
the text. When faced with a figure, see if it is user-friendly, translates information 
into a visually appealing manner, and shows ideas accurately and attractively. 

Types of illustrations 

Printed illustrations commonly fall into the line and halftone categories. 

■ Line illustrations. These include diagrams, maps, and graphs. They are 
drawn in clear lines, in solid black ink, with no grey shadings, though tints (a 
pattern of dots and lines) can be used. Very often, a figure presented as a pie 
chart may look better as a bar chart. The choice of the type of illustration is 
also something that needs to be carefully looked at. The type of information, 
the way it is to be presented, and its visual impact will determine the choice of 
the illustration. To be effective, an illustration must necessarily be clearly and 
simply organized in the best possible manner. Figure 4 shows a pie graph, 
which has distinct divisions and succinct labels, and Figure 5 shows a vertical 
column graph. 

Figure legends /labels are an essential part of line illustrations. They are, 
however, secondary to the figure and must be short. They must serve as cues 
t°~ the explanations in the caption. Preferably set in the same font as the 
caption (usually sans serif to make them more legible), legends/labels are 
usually smaller in size than the figure caption. Choose a simple font that wall 
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Figure 5. A vertical column graph 
Source. Briscoe (1996) 
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not distract, and a size that will be legible. Use the same style and size 
consistently. 

■ Halftones. These include photographs, either coloured or black and white. 
Illustrations for halftone reproduction are usually broken down into tiny dots 
of various diameters to enhance the strength of tone. Halftones are numbered 
often in the same sequence as line drawings and printed on the same paper as 
the text as well. Coloured halftones are broken down into magenta, cyan, 
black, and yellow dots, commonly referred to as four-colour separations. 

Figure captions 

Figures must be accompanied by captions which must be consistent with the 
style and terminology used in the text. They must be brief, appropriate, and 
catchy. Sources must be properly acknowledged, and again, as with tables, 
permission must be taken if reproduced directly. See that all captions contain the 
necessary information, so that they are understood. The setting of figure captions 
must be in a consistent style that sets it off perfectly from the text. It is preferable 
to set them in a sans serif font and in a point size that is smaller than the body 
text. Make sure that all captions and figures match, as seeing mismatched 
captions and figures in print is a nightmare for every copy editor. Brochures, 
fliers, posters, and other such products, where the visual is used more for effect 
rather than content, can, however, go without captions. 

Enlargement/reduction 

Illustrations, while setting, need to be enlarged or reduced to a suitable size that 
will make it visually appealing, clear, and effective. Enlargements/reductions are 
expressed in terms of percentages, e.g., ‘reduce by 15%’ or ‘reduce to 50%', or in 
terms of final desired height and width. This enlargement/reduction can be 
calculated by a simple formula: 

Original height _ Desired height 
Original width Desired width 


Placement 

As regards the arrangement of figures, it is desirable to place figures in as visually 
appealing a manner as possible without removing them from the context that 
they are mentioned in. Place them neatly, wasting as less space as possible, and 
within the style of page layout chosen (see Figure 6). 

Figures 7a—7c shows various page layout arrangements, which show how 
figure arrangements can be made more visually appealing. 
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A good illustration, therefore, ‘delineates and organizes information. It 
communicates complex ideas, procedures, and lists of facts by simplifying, 
grouping, and setting and marking priorities. By spatial organization, it should 
lead the eye through information smoothly and efficiently’ (Briscoe 1996). 

In conclusion, while publishing is an exciting field, every tiny aspect that goes 
into the publishing of a book has its own important role to play. From 
conceptualization, writing, and copy-editing to the final print-production stage, 
equal importance needs to be given to all aspects. And, within these major stages 
that make up the publishing process, exist substages that also have their due 
importance. It is these substages that, in part or in whole, work towards the 
success of the final product. The advent of desktop publishing has created 
enormous opportunities in the methods that can be adopted towards reaching 
the final product. One is faced with myriad ways in which one can create one’s 
product, here, of course, the printed book. Many documents fail because they are 
so badly designed in terms of visual content that no one will read them, or so 
confusing that no one can understand them (Schriver 1997). A well-designed 
document attracts the reader and communicates its information clearly and 
completely to him/her. Bad visual designs are one of the inherent dangers of the 
‘information age’. Therefore, ensuring that the document design reaches 
standards of excellence is one very important part of the publishing process 
today. However, at the same time, every publishing professional must necessarily 
ensure that while making the document as visually appealing as possible, the 
reader must not lose track of its content or the information it intends to 
communicate. What he/she sees visually and what he/she gets in the content 
must complement each other and work in tandem to keep him/her continuously 
interested in the publication. 
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Is what you see what you really get? 

Handling covers, tables, and figures 



Ask questions to determine success 

• Does the book cover carry all that it need to? 

• Does it represent, both visually and textually, what it necessarily 
must? 

• Are the tables/illustrations relevant and in context? 

• Do they reach out to the reader in a simple and complete manner? 






Text essentials in covers 











A good table must... 


be complete 

use units that are complete and easily understood 
have data that are accurate, pertinent,.and significant 
be set in a format that is clear and simple 
not waste space 

not use unnecessary lines within as it distracts the reader 
be set in natural width and not enlarged to fill in a page 
be consistent with the style and terminology of the book/joumal 


Parts of a table 

• Caption/head 

• Rules 

• Column heads 

• Stubs 

• Text 

• Notes 

• Source 


Variations in text layout 




Table 1. Dsjkdjnndkfjkdjf 




Stub A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Item ??? 

??? 

??? 

??? 

??? 

Item ??? 

??? 

??? 

??? 

??? 


Table 1. Asjdkslkdkkdfkfkfk 









Illustrations 


• Good illustrations essential 

• Possibilities enormous today 

• Author’s responsibility 

• Sometimes commissioned by publisher 

• Easy to make wrong visual/content choices 

• Follow ground rules 


Need for illustrations 

• Good ideas need to be communicated which the text 
may not do as well 

• Supports, enhances, and emphasizes text 

• Used when text will not suffice 

• Critical analysis easier understood in illustrations 


A good illustration must... 

• be part of a whole context 

• must relate to the text 

• be consistent in style, terminology, and format 

• facilitate smooth, logical flow of information 

• be mentioned in the text 

• be visually appealing 


To be avoided 

• Too much information 

• Unnecessary visual effects 

• Distortion of information as a result of lack of 
attention to text 








Types of illustrations 


• Line illustrations: charts, diagrams, maps, graphs 

• Halftones: black and white and colour 


Essential text elements 

• Figure captions 

• Figure legends, mostly for line illustrations 

• Sources 


Essential visual effects 

• Clarity of information 

• Visual impact 

• Appropriate enlargement or reduction 

• Careful arrangement or placement 





Keeping your sanity: good house¬ 
keeping practices for copy editors 


It is the copy editor's responsibility to lead a manuscript throughout the journey 
that ends with the manuscript finally appearing in print. The road is long and 
winding, often full of detours and backtracking, and the ride is not always 
smooth. In this note, I have put together some lessons that I have learnt, some 
painfully and some with pleasure, which may prove useful to you as you 
undertake this journey of exploration. 

READ the manuscript 

The first thing to do when you receive a manuscript is to READ it, by which I 
mean (l) record, (2) examine, (3) arrange, and (4) document it. 

Record the bare minimum details of the manuscript, which usually include 
the title and the author(s), total number of pages, and the number of tables, 
figures, and references. If the author has supplied a matching electronic version 
of the manuscript, record the file name, date, file size (in kilobytes or 
megabytes), and the application and the version used. (WordPerfect 5.1, Word 
7.0, and so on). 

Examine the manuscript to check whether all pages are ‘present and correct’ 
and whether they are in a form suitable for editing (with wide margins and 
generous line spacing, on a durable paper, in clean, dense impressions, and so 
on). Check whether figures, if any, are in a form that can be reproduced and 
whether they have been appropriately labelled. Note any figures or tables that are 
particularly large or oversize. If photographs are included along with the 
manuscript, see that they are not damaged in any way. Make a note of any 7 special 
symbols or characters found in the document. 

Arrange the manuscript in such a way that it is easy to handle it: punch holes 
in the left-hand margin of every 7 page and secure all the pages with a tag; place 
35-mm slides, photographs, illustrations drawn on a tracing paper, and other 
such material in envelopes that are roughly 7 the same size as the manuscript 
pages and attach them to the manuscript; add a cover sheet and record the 
details about the manuscript on that cover sheet. Place the manuscript in a 
sturdy folder; later on, as you begin editing it, keep all the related 
correspondence, invoices, bills, minutes of relevant meetings, and so on in the 
same folder. Always fasten any 7 additions to manuscript pages with a sticky tape; 
do not use pins or a stapler for this purpose. 
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Document these details in a ledger or a notebook and also in a file and add 
other information such as date of receipt, the author’s mailing address, telephone 
and fax numbers, etc. 

As you begin working your way through the manuscript, mark such items as 
tables, figures, and references. Use a highlighter but remember that the ink used 
in most highlighters is such that it soon fades; it is best to mark the place of each 
table and figure in the margin as well. (I write figure- and table-numbers in the 
right-hand margin and put the figure-numbers in circles and table-numbers in 
boxes.) You will also use a style sheet to record the choices you made for words 
(spellings of proper nouns and alternative forms) and points of style unique to 
the manuscript in hand (tube-well or tubewell, italics or single quotation marks 
for non-English words, (1) - (2) - (3) or (i) - (ii) - (iii) for numbered lists) to 
ensure consistency. 

Housekeeping for electronic documents 

As editing becomes increasingly computerized, copy editors need to learn to cope 
with it by developing suitable systems and routines. Computers can take care of 
ensuring consistency in many matters of style and greatly facilitate copy-editing 
if used intelligently and systematically. The following is a miscellany of tips that 
you may find useful. 

■ Keep the original electronic file as received from the author in a safe place 
and use only a copy of it as the starting point. 

■ Devise a system for electronic documents so that it is possible to find out the 
file name from a print-out. For instance, you may decide that all text files will 
be named by using the author’s surname or that all files containing figures 
will be named by using the figure-number and the first significant word in the 
figure caption. 

■ Make the file name and date a part of the footer. 

■ Use the search-and-replace function to remove multiple spaces and to ensure 
that a full stop is followed by only one space. 

■ Label all diskettes electronically as well. 

■ Keep each table and figure in a separate file. 

■ Strip all the formatting from word processor files if they are to be exported to 
such page-layout applications as PageMaker and QuarkExpress. Do not use 
spaces in place of tab stops. Remove all headers and footers, page numbers, 
any lines, boxes, and shades of grey you may have used to improve the 
appearance of the document. 

■ Check any files you may have received through e-mail not only for viruses but 
also for freak characters that often replace non-ASCII characters. For 
instance, if the author has used superscript characters, you may find that in 
the ASCII version, they are preceded with a caret ( A ) mark. 
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■ Always take back-ups of the latest versions of all files and keep them safely. 

■ As far as possible, do not store more than one version of any file - the older 
versions have a way of sneaking in and replacing the current version! 

■ A spell-check is handy for checldng references cited in the text using the 
author-year system: choose ‘ignore’ at the first occurrence of a proper name - 
if the spell-checker stops at that name in the list of references, it should be 
obvious that the two do not match. 

Resources for copy editors 

No single reference book can meet all the requirements of a copy editor; even a 
collection of them is not always enough. A few books that I have found most 
useful are mentioned in the bibliography; in this section, I list three other 
resources, namely professional associations for science editors, discussion groups 
on the Internet, and a couple of journals and newsletters devoted to academic 
publishing and copy editing. 

Professional associations 

EASE (European Association of Science Editors) and CBE (Council of Biology 
Editors) are two leading associations for science editors. Editors working mainly 
on software documentation may wish to consider becoming members of STC 
(Society for Technical Communication). The web sites of these organizations are 
www.ease.org.uk,http://cbe.sdsc.edu/, and www.stc.org. 

Discussion groups on the Internet 

Discussion groups are particularly useful for points of style not covered by the 
regular style manuals. A simple query to any of the groups usually fetches 
several responses within 24 to 48 hours, often contributed by those with special 
expertise in the relevant subject. For instance, while working on a catalogue of 
TERI publications, I had to choose between ‘hardback’, ‘hardbound’, and 
‘hardcover’; a brief mail to the ‘Unipublish’ list, frequented mostly by those in 
academic publishing, helped settle the issue. Another query concerned the 
correct way to give the height and width of books: in the US, width is always 
given first whereas in Britain it is common to give the smaller dimension first. 

All such discussion groups are free. To subscribe, } ? ou need to send an e-mail 
message in the prescribed format to the specified address. The mail is processed 
automatically, and a confirmation sent to the subscriber, often accompanied by a 
set of instructions. It is important to retain these instructions in case you wish to 
cancel your subscription in future. 

Table l gives the relevant details for a few discussion groups and similar 
resources. 
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Table 1 Internet resources for copy editors 


List 

Address for subscription 

Message 

Remarks 

copy-editing-l 

listserv@listserv.indiana.edu 

subscribe copy-editing-! digest 
firstname lastname 

US-dominated; 
heavy traffic 

ease-forum 

Majordomo@utu.fi 

Subscribe ease-forum 

Mainly European 

edline 

ElectncEds@bigfoot.com 

Subscribe Ediine (as the subject 
filed) 

Moderated list; 

mainly UK and 

Canada 

Umpublish 

Majordomo@bham.ac.uk 

Subscribe unipublish your e-mail 
address 

For academic 

publishers 

punct-l 

majordomo@milwaukee.tec.wi.us 

Subscribe punct-l 

Related only to 

punctuation 


Journals and newsletters 

Editorial Eye is a monthly 12-page newsletter published by Editorial Experts, 
Inc. (www.eeicom.com/eye/). The Copy-editor is another useful magazine 
(www.copyeditor.com). Scholarly Publishing and Learned Publishing contain 
informative and scholarly papers on all aspects related to academic publishing. 
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Cost-effective print-production techniques 


Conventional process 


Typesetting 


Page Makeup 
& Cut Paste 


Line Bromide 


Camera 


Scanning 


Planning 


Imposition 

i 

Platemaking 

. I 

Printing 


Camera 


Desk Top Publishing 
(Typesetting+Line Bromide+ 
Page Makeup & Cut paste) 


■Scanning 


Planning 


Imposition 


Platemaking 


Printing 


The printing process 


Designing 


Scanning 


Imagesetting 


Binding & 
Finishing 


Printing 


Platemaking 


Stripping & 
Imposition 
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Typesetting 
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1 

Platemaking 

Printing 


Computer to Positive (CTP) 
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(Typesetting+Line Bromide+ 
Page Makeup & Cut Paste+ 
Camera+Scanning+Planning) 


Imagesetter 


► Imposition 
Platemaking 
Printing 
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The Roadmap for Offset Printer 

... NovaDom is a technological breakthrough which will have a significant impact on the 
Small Offset & Quick Print industry in the coming decade... 


The change agents 

• Computer to Positive 

• Computer to Proof 


The change agents 
Computer to Print 

Designing -> Scanning -► Imagesetting -> Stripping and Imposition -> 

Platemaking Printing -> Binding and Finishing 

Designing -► Scanning -► Printing Binding and Finishing 


The change agents 

Computer to Plate 

Designing -► Scanning -► Imagesetting -> Stripping and Imposition -> 
Platemaking Printing -> Binding and Finishing 

Designing ->■ Scanning -► Platemaking -> Printing -> Binding and Finishing 






Reducing cost and improving quality 








Waste buster -1 

PS Plates 


• Platemaking time reduced from 30 min. to 5 min. 

• Reduced variables 

• Helps achieve ink-water balance quickly 

• Reduces paper waste 

• Consistent printing 

• Reduced machine downtime 


Waste buster-2 

Fountain solution - the water additive 

• Helps achieve ink-water balance quickly 

• Reduces paper waste 

• Consistent cleaning of plate 

• Consistent printing 

• Provides cooling to ink 

• Reduced machine downtime 

• Corrosion inhibitor 





Waste buster - 3 

Washes - roller and blanket cleaning 

• Quick efficient cleaning 

• Reduced downtime 

• Reduced paper wastage 

• Reduced ink wastage 

• Increased roller and blanket life 


Waste buster -4 

Plate care —plate cleaner and repairers 

• Consistent printing 

• Optimum runlength 

• Quick remedy in case of problem 

• Reduced machine downtime 
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Publishing as a support service: 
a case study 


The publishing industry has been in existence since time immemorial. Through 
the years, the industry has witnessed various changes and developments that 
have had major impacts on the publishing process. Conventional publishing 
houses have tried to assimilate and adapt these changes and developments into 
their management systems. The most significant development that has widely 
affected the publishing industry, in recent times, has been the boom in the field 
of information technology. Earlier, in the days of the letterpress, all publishing 
activity began and ended with the established publishers and printers. Today, 
with the advent of desktop publishing (DTP) facilities, fine-resolution laser 
printers, and a wide range of user-friendly software, publishing and printing 
procedures have become more accessible and user-oriented. New and innovative 
techniques, state-of-the-art technologies, and design and layout software are 
rapidly replacing traditional publishing practices. These have had widespread 
and significant impacts on the publishing process - be it in the fields of design, 
editorial, or print-production. As a result, small publishing has arrived on the 
scene in a major way. In the West, small publishing has been on the scene for 
quite some time now. It has, of late, really arrived in India, and is definitely here 
to stay. 

This development, therefore, means that organizations within the 
government, non-government, and commercial sectors, which are not full-time 
publishing houses but have dissemination of information as one of their primary 
objectives, can now r have their own editing and production set-up to handle in- 
house publishing and printing requirements. 

Dissemination of information is an essential prerequisite to creating local and 
global awareness in any field. In the ever-changing external environment, and 
with the national and regional boundaries getting narrower day by day, reaching 
out to a wider audience’ to gain acceptability and credibility in an effective 
manner, becomes an important task for any forward-looking corporate, non¬ 
government, and government agency. The easy availability of state-of-the-art 
technologies and software has enabled such agencies to set up publishing units 
that aid and assist their mainstream activities. This helps them to effectively 
disseminate information to their target audience. Therefore, today, a publishing 
unit, within an organization or outside, occupies a strategically important, place 
in its long-term planning. 

One definite result is that, in such small set-ups, the responsibility of 
overseeing these tasks is assigned to professionals who are either already 
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engaged in some other activity or have little experience in these fields. It then 
becomes a herculean task for the professionals and the set-up itself to evolve and 
adapt to their new roles. This paper examines this process within a small 
publishing set-up using the case study of the Tata Energy Research Institute 
(TERI), and presents an analysis and review of the publishing process within the 
context of TERI. 

TERI and its publishing programme 

TERI is an autonomous and not-for-profit research organization. Working on 
scientific and policy research, its activities are in the fields of energy, 
environment, biotechnology, forestry, and a whole range of sustainable 
development issues. TERI also strongly believes that information dissemination 
is imperative for creating awareness on the crucial issues of global relevance. The 
publishing programme at TERI was set up with this objective. 

TERI publishes 3 primary and 4 abstracting journals, 10-15 
books/conference proceedings/data directories, 6 newsletters, the Annual 
Report, online databases, audio-visual capsules, and various brochures and other 
advertising material annually, in the fields of energy, environment, and 
sustainable development. 

At TERI, the in-house publishing activities involve writing, copy-editing, 
proof-reading, designing, typesetting, and liaison with printers to facilitate high- 
quality and cost-effective print production. These activities work in tandem to 
bring out attractive information products for the global target audience. 
Publishing professionals at TERI include a group of writers, editors, and 
computer professionals trained in the latest desktop publishing and graphic 
designing software, working with the latest state-of-the-art computers and 
printers. TERI has also ventured into the exciting field of electronic publishing by 
disseminating information in various modes at its web site at www.teriin.org. 
The TERI home page carries regular updates on energy, environment, and 
sustainable development issues, an online news abstracting sendee, and many 
more related attractive features. 

The evolution 

Publishing activities in TERI were initiated in early 1995, when a need was felt 
that apart from documentation and information services, the institute should 
also widely disseminate its research findings to a global audience. The 
Publications Unit was then set up to bring out two primary journals and a series 
of discussion papers. Today, as mentioned earlier, this very publishing set-up 
brings out a wide range of publishing material - primary and abstracting 
journals, books/conference proceedings/data directories, newsletters, the 
Annual Report, online databases, audio-visual capsules, and various brochures 
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and other advertising material. It is true that, today, manpower has increased, 
activities have expanded, developments in information technology are utilized to 
the maximum, cost-effective print-production processes have been adopted, and 
outreach activities have a wider reach. However, the point is that small 
publishing is no longer a frightening proposition. It is a very challenging and 
exciting field, where publishing professionals need not be those who fit into the 
mode of conventional publishers. 

The process 

A small publishing set-up is an important section in every organization even 
though it is not the mainstream activity of the parent organization. Usually, 
research institutes, non-governmental and corporate organizations, government 
departments, and advertising agencies set up such publishing support units that 
serve to disseminate relevant information on the mainstream activities that are 
being carried out. Very often, the publication programme in such set-ups does 
not depend on the demand in the market or the previous sales figures. 

■ the institute’s mandate to disseminate its findings/analysis; 

■ a project carried out by the institute; 

■ the need felt for such a publication because of its subject content; 

n a conference/workshop held by the institute, the proceedings of which can be 
disseminated on a large scale; and so on. 

TERI is one such support service set-up. In what follows, the publishing process 
in TERI is detailed. It can serve to be a typical case study of similar such small 
publishing set-ups, where the entire process is carried out in-house and only the 

printing is done outside. 


Manuscript preparation 

The publishing process in TERI begins with the conceptualization of a product, 
as in any other conventional publishing house, except that it is often governed by 
the reasons listed earlier. The authors are often either researchers within TERI or 
leading experts in various fields who are either commissioned or invited to 
write/present papers. TERI’s products are restricted to issues within or related to 
the fields of energy, environment, and sustainable development This is true in 
most of the small publishing set-ups which concentrate on specific fields. Hence, 
the range of printed products may he limited, but the scope offers tremendous 

opportunities for variation. ; 

There is, however, a distinct advantage in having in-house authors! In 
traditional publishing houses, various authors from different walks ofhfe submit 
manuscripts. Adapting them to in-house styles and designs is a tremendous task 
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and involves time. Whereas, in small publishing set-ups, the language, style, and 
format of submitted manuscripts can be regulated by developing a house style 
and by instituting documentation standards. In TERI, manuscripts for 
publication are accepted in electronic versions, either in MS Word 7.0 or 
WordPerfect 6.0, with 1.5 line spacing in the text to facilitate copy-editing, with 
minimal formatting, as this is unnecessary in the word processing stage, and with 
tables, figures, and references listed in complete order and sequence. 

Manuscript review 

A review process is extremely essential in publishing. Getting the manuscript 
vetted by an expert in the subject is necessary to determine whether the subject 
content, the analysis, and the discussions and arguments presented by the author 
are topical, relevant, and significant. Within TERI, we follow a strict review 
process, where manuscripts are reviewed either by in-house or external experts. 
The comments of the reviewer are then passed on to the author, who revises 
his/her contribution accordingly. 

The copy-editing process 

The developments in information technology have contributed greatly to 
changing copy-editing processes. Nowadays, copy-editing can be done both on 
‘hard’ (printouts) as well as on ‘soft’ (computer-based) copies. Online editing is 
becoming increasingly popular, though editing on printed manuscripts has still 
not lost its charm. Die-hard and conventional copy editors would swear by 
editing on hard copies! 

In TERI, we follow a combined process. Hard copy editing process is followed 
for journals, newsletters, and books. Manuscripts in the prescribed format come 
to the Publications Unit from the concerned author/subject editor/researcher. 
These manuscripts are still in the word processing stage, where design and layout 
is not necessary. It is in this stage that recommendations are made for the text to 
be edited/rewritten/modified/corrected to the maximum. Word-processing 
software like MS Word or WordPerfect lend themselves extremely well to text 
modifications and corrections. In TERI, two word-processing stages are carried 
out on each manuscript, so as to catch what has been overlooked in the first 
round can be caught in the second. The manuscript is reviewed for content, 
language, style consistencies, proper mention of tables, figures, and references in 
the text, incomplete references, totals in tables, logical sequencing of the subject 
matter, level headings, etc. Queries to the author are written in the margins and 
highlighted so that the author will not miss them while going through the draft. 
The onus of the responsibility lies with the copy editor to ensure that the 
manuscript is clear, concise, well-worded, complete in all respects, and accurate. 
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The design/layout/graphics/typesetting stage 

In small publishing houses, as mentioned earlier, the copy editor plays the role of 
the designer as well. This process must preferably go hand in hand with the copy¬ 
editing stage in order to save time. It has been our experience that in-house 
publishing often attracts unrealistic deadlines. And, in order to cope with 
numerous and unrealistic deadlines, it is essential that all processes work 
simultaneously to save time. For journals and newsletters, this task is relatively 
easy, as once the cover design and the text layout has been set, the copy 
editor/designer need only coordinate with the typesetter to ensure consistency. If 
the manuscript has line illustrations/halftones/photographs/slides, then the 
graphic artist steps in. The copy editor coordinates with the graphic artist, 
carefully marks all illustrations for size enlargement/reduction; specifies the 
typeface/point size; checks for spelling in tables, the crop limits for each 
photo/slide, etc.; so that the artist can then create/recreate the necessary 
illustrations. 

In TERI, while the copy editor dons the garb of the design and layout 
professional as well, typesetting and graphics are handled by computer 
professionals well-versed in the latest pagemaking and graphic designing 
software. This makes the process more systematic, organized, and efficient. 

For the cover, the copy editor/designer visualizes the concept and then 
designs with the graphic artist to translate the concept into reality. Software like 
CorelDraw, Adobe Photoshop, and Paintbrush are regularly used for designing 
covers and illustrations. All illustrations are separated from the manuscripts, 
edited, labelled, and then handed over to the artist with all the necessary 
specifications. We invariably recreate all the line illustrations so that the 
appearance/size/labels fit into in-house style specifications. It is, therefore, the 
artist’s responsibility to recreate all the illustrations within the specifications in 
the best possible manner. 

While handling promotional material like brochures, fliers, posters, etc., the 
copy editor is again the visualizer, the designer, and the proof-reader all rolled 
into one. Familiarity with the subject, which is an inevitable end-result of small, 
targeted publishing, can make this a challenging and exciting job. Also, to meet 
the tight deadlines and to interpret the subject matter correctly — which this kind 
of material invariably requires — it is easier to handle them in-house 

As regards typesetting, TERI has computer professionals trained in software 
like PageMaker and Corel Ventura, who also very competently handle the word- 
processing software and hardware-related problems as well. Most of our 
documents are designed in PageMaker. The copy editor/designer sits with the 
typesetter initially to decide on the page layout, the style specifications (typefaces 
to be used for the body text, headings, tables, figures, etc.), the sequence of text 
presentation, etc. 
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The proofs 

Once the manuscript has passed through the design and layout stage, the ‘proofs’ 
that the typesetting professional hands over to the copy editor/proof-reader need 
to be carefully checked again. However, this time, the editorial corrections ought 
to be minimal and the proofs are checked for style inconsistencies, design/layout 
oversights, spelling errors, and minor textual changes. It is often beneficial to 
involve another copy editor/proof-reader in one of these stages, to identify errors 
that may have been overlooked. In TERI, two stages of proof-checking are done - 
what we call the PageMaker stages (PM I and PM II). After these PageMaker 
proof stages, there should be no more stages if we are aiming for professional 
attitudes and efficiency. More stages mean more time, more paper, and more 
chances of overlooking errors in previous stages! 

The camera-ready copies 

The advantage with small publishing is that the control over the entire pre-press 
stage can be handled within one set-up. In conventional publishing houses, the 
copy editor often has no role in any other process. But here, the copy editor is 
even responsible for checking the final camera-ready copies (CRCs) to quickly 
ensure that the manuscripts are in perfect shape. The folios, running heads, the 
prelims pages, and the cover matter need to be carefully checked. It is again 
preferable to have another person also check the CRCs. In TERI, the person who 
checks the CRCs often prefers to retreat into isolation as any distraction may lead 
to overlooking of obvious errors! 

The pre-press stage 

In conventional publishing houses, this activity is the role of the production 
department. In such cases, the copy editor is not aware of what the production 
department does to get his/her manuscript printed to specifications. But, in 
small publishing houses, the copy editor, as a complete publishing professional, 
is expected to play this role, too. This is an extremely important stage in small 
publishing. First, this stage would entail deciding which paper you would want to 
use for the job - ordinary paper (available in various varieties) for black and 
white printing and preferably art paper (matt/glossy; Indian/imported) for 
colour. One would also have to estimate the size and quantity of paper to be used. 
Paper is available in various sizes and the size chosen would depend upon the 
size of the publication, and the quantity of paper would depend on the number of 
copies and the number of pages of the publication. Very often, small publishing 
set-ups ask the printer to put in the paper as well. In TERI, we prefer to order the 
paper for jobs that require a large print run and ask the printer to put in paper 
for smaller jobs, when only one or two reams of paper are required. The 
advantage here is that we then can monitor the various qualities and costs 
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available in the market, which makes the job more cost-effective. The printer has 
to understand perfectly what the job entails, the importance of the deadline, the 
intricacies involved, and the quality expected. After getting the CRCs and before 
handing them to the printer, the copy editor/designer will have to mark his/her 
instructions on the manuscript clearly, preferably in blue ink. If the job involves 
colours/shading/retaining of box outlines, clearly mark the instructions, where 
applicable. Give the correct colour sample required to the printer, as once 
printed, there can be no looking back. Make sure that all the pages are numbered 
correctly and placed in sequence. And, finally, say all your prayers while handing 
over the job to the printer, and keep your fingers crossed till the printed copy 
passes through scrutinizing eyes. Believe me, there will be many! 

Overseeing the printing and liaison with printers 

This is again a very important stages, as the quality of the product and the 
meeting of the deadline — which are, very often, inherent requirements of small 
publishing — depends on how well the printing process has been overseen and 
the liaison with the printers. Actual overseeing of the printing process at the 
press is usually necessary only with complicated colour jobs. Otherwise, with 
proper instructions and well-defined printer specifications, monitoring over the 
telephone usually does the trick. In TERI, while black and white jobs are 
monitored over the phone, and less complicated colour jobs monitored through 
colour proofs, complicated colour jobs are actually overseen at the press itself. It 
is true that the basics of the printing process need to be understood for this 
purpose. However, a certain amount of reading and on-hand experience can see 
you through. At TERI, the Annual Report is one job that is carefully monitored in 
the press at every stage. 

The final product 

I have often thought the publishing process is very similar to delivering a baby! 
And I am sure that every professional engaged in a production process feels the 
same, in differing ways, of course! When the final product is in your hands, it 
does feel like the fruit of labour. The joys and the pains of the process are many 
and often difficult to go through. It requires dedication, application, 
commitment, maximum observation skills, and a high level of competence to see 
the process through in perfection. And, if the final product achieves the quality 
that you intended (high, that is), is error-free (every copy editor s dream, I 
guess), and is seen and appreciated, then it has all been worth it. And, if 
remedies need to be made, then there are options that can be explored! 

To conclude, as a small publishing set-up, which has seen the highs and the 
lows of the publishing process, whose role has grown and evolved in the parent 
organization over the years, whose laughter and tears have gone into the 
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information products through which we disseminate our message across the 
globe, at TERI, we would say - Long Live Small Publishing! Publishing is an 
exciting and daunting field to be in. It is a field where interests, faculties, and 

T 

capabilities can be honed and utilized to the maximum, as differing roles require 
different levels and types of capabilities, and where the latest developments in 
information technology make each day a day full of new discoveries and 
innovations. Conventional publishing is a slightly different ball game, and while 
small publishing is here to stay, both can co-exist and complement each other 
perfectly, as is evident the world over! 


Meena S Janardhan 
TERI, New Delhi 
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Publishing as a support service 

A case study 


What is small publishing? 

• Those who are not conventional publishers 

• Units within government, non-government, and commercial 
organizations 

• Publishers with very limited titles and facilities 


Reasons for the boom 

• Advent of desktop publishing 

• Easy availability of high-end computers, high-resolution 
printers, and user-friendly software 

• New and innovative techniques, state-of-the-art technologies, 
and design and layout software 


Aims of most such units 

• Information dissemination, very often in specific fields 

• Meet in-house publishing and printing requirements 

• Aid and assist the mainstream activity of the organization 


Evolving and adapting to the role 

• Task often assigned to professionals engaged in other 
activities or with little experience 

• Evolving of roles, therefore, a continuous process 






TERI: a case study 


• Description and review of the publishing process within 
TERI as a support unit 

• Adaptation of new technologies to this process 







Products result from... 

• the institute’s mandate to disseminate findings and/or 
analysis 

• a project carried out for the institute 

• need felt due to subject content, therefore conceptualized 

• proceedings of a'conference/workshop 


Manuscript preparation 

• Manuscripts either written in-house or invited from experts 

• Subject restriction 

• In-house authors offer distinct advantages 

• Able to institute documentation standards 

• TERI: manuscripts accepted in MS Word 7 or WordPerfect 6, 
1.5 line spacing, minimal formatting, complete text 


Manuscript review 

• Essential in any publishing 

• Get manuscript reviewed by experts 

• TERI: strict review process by either in-house or external 

experts 

• Comments passed on to author, who revises the manusciipt 
accordingly 






Copy-editing process 


• Information technology developments lead to changing copy¬ 
editing processes 

• Online editing becoming increasingly popular * 

• TERI: a combination followed 

• Recommend carrying out all corrections in the word¬ 
processing stage 

• TERI: two word-processing stages 

• Everything checked in these two stages: content, language, 
consistency, proper sequencing of tables/figures/references, 
logical text sequence, headings 

• Queries marked 


Design/layout/typesetting 

• Very often, copy editor and designer are one 

• To cope with numerous and ‘unrealistic’ deadlines, all 
processes must work together 

• Journals/newsletters: task easier 

• Coordinated work between copy editor; artist, typesetter 

• All instructions clearly given 

• TERI: copy editor is the designer 

• Typesetter and artist: computer professionals well-versed in 
latest software 

• Cover: copy editor visualizes, artist creates 

• Use CorelDraw, Photoshop, Paintbrush 

• Illustrations handed over with style/typeface/point size details 

• Have standard in-house styles 

• Brochures/Promotional material handled in-house 

• Typesetting done in PageMaker 6.5 

• All details regarding page layout, typeface, point size clearly 
given 

• Recieate die author s work to required style specifications 




Proofs 


• Need to be carefully checked 

• Make minimal corrections 

• TERI: copy editor and proof-reader are one 

• Practice of getting proofs checked by another copy editor 
followed 

• Two proof stages: PageMaker I and II 


Camera-ready copies 

• Control over pre-press stage complete in small publishing 

• CRC checking absolutely essential 

• Look for glaring errors 

• TERI: take 600 dpi CRCs in high density 

• Prefer to check in isolation 


Pre-press stage 

• Role of production department in conventional publishers 

• TERI: copy editor does it again 

• Decide the paper to use 

• Estimate the size and quantity of paper 

• Order paper for large jobs and ask printer to do so if small 

quantities 

• Enables control on costs and quality 

• Mark all printer instructions clearly 

• Hand over the job to the printer 







Printer overseeing/liaison 


• Very important! 

• Quality and deadlines depends on effective relationships 

• Actual overseeing of complicated colour jobs in the press 
recommended 

• TERI: monitors b/w and less complicated colour jobs over 
the phone and through proofs if necessary 

• Complicated colour jobs: we live in the press 

• One job when the press becomes our second home: the 
Annual Report 


The final product... 

• Requires dedication, application, commitment 

• If error-free (the copy editor’s dream), and seen and 
appreciated, then it has been worth it! 

• If remedies need to be made, there are options!!! 


Finally 

• At TERI, we would say Long Live Small Publishing 

• Exciting and daunting 

• Uses capabilities and faculties to the maximum 

• Latest technologies make each day a new one 

• Conventional publishing a different ball game 

• And while small publishing is here to stay, both can co-exist 
and complement each other, as evident the world over! 






Information technology for effective 
publishing 


Introduction 

e axe li\ ing through a major change that is sweeping the world. In the past, 
such major changes have happened twice. Ten thousand years back, when we 
started farming, the agricultural revolution changed the way human beings lived 
and interacted with each other, and, again 400 years back, when the industrial 
revolution took place. Now the change brought by information technology (IT) 
revolution, is much deeper and will influence more aspects of human life because 
it is happening to something which is so close to us, i.e., information. All the 
information in the world is generated by the human mind and so the effect of the 
change is too deep and wide. 

Human beings react to change in three ways - they either adopt, ignore, or 
resist. The purpose of this document is to provide you with useful information on 
IT to help you in deciding whether to adopt, ignore, or resist IT on a case-to-case 
basis and make your decisions objectively based on merit for effective publishing. 

What is information? 

Information is the expression of human intelligence.and knowledge. The 
information that we see in daily life is in the form of text, image, illustrations, 
charts, graphs, audio, video, etc. Historically, information evolved from cave 
paintings to tablets, scriptures, poems, epics, books to web. The media used 
progressed from rock to clay, wood, stonewalls, palm leaves, tree bark, paper to 
electrons. The last items in both the lists are very different fromthe rest because 
they are not just for storage of information but have also processing power. This 
processing power makes today’s information an intelligent information. 

What is information technology? 

Information technology processes information and computers are at the core of 
IT. Earlier computers were called data processing machines or data processing 
systems. Today, it is no more called that way as data processing computers are 
very minimal. Today's computers process information, is more user friendly to 
human beings. Information processing is of no use unless information is 
effectively communicated. So, information technology is the combination of 
computer and communication technologies. 

Digital world 

The real life entities, which are analog systems, are represented in digital form 
and processed by information systems. The advantage of digital processing is 
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that makes no error. For example, when analog audio cassettes are used 
repeatedly, the signal or the magnetic recording levels degrade over a period of 
time because of physical damage and its inherent property to lose magnetic 
' strength. But in digital CDs, even after 100 years, not even one bit of information 
ise altered. 

What is publishing? 

Publishing is communicating human intelligence and knowledge. One could also 
say it is processing and disseminating information. It sounds so close to the 
definitions of information and IT that it is obvious and natural for these two 
fields to have a lot in common. And publishing can derive maximum advantage 
from IT at different stages starting from creation, editing, composing, printing to 
dissemination. 

IT for publishing 

We shall look at specific technologies useful at various stages of publishing. The 
technologies discussed in the following sections were selected based on long 
years of experience and interaction among publishing and IT professionals. The 
discussion is not meant to educate the reader on any specific set of packages or 
syntax of commands. It is to highlight the application of these technologies in 
effective publishing. 

Word processing and desktop publishing 

Correction tracking 

Correction tracking is used to keep track of corrections made by individuals in a 
document, which flows within or outside an organization. Correction tracking 
records deletions and insertions, which are shown distinctly in the document. 

One can see at what stage and by whom the corrections were carried out. This 
technology is used for documents which require tracking of corrections made by 
a team of people who are working on it. 

Outline view 

Outline view is useful for writers and authors to look at the document in a 
comprehensive way and develop it further. 

Electronic generation of table of contents and indexes 

All word processing and desktop publishing (DTP) packages can generate table of 
contents and indexes electronically. Manual creation of indexes, table of 
contents, list of figures, and list of tables is a tedious task. In addition, whenever 
there is a change in page numbers, extra effort is required for modifications. 
Electronic generation is done by creating a compound document with files 
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containing the parts and marking the items required in indexes and table of 
contents. Electronic generation and regeneration makes the task a lot easier and 
much less time-consuming. 

Linking and embedding 

Often there is a need to use more than one package to create a document. The 
components created by different packages are combined to create the final 
document. Earlier, the components created by external packages could not be 
modified once they were combined. The modifications had to be carried out in 
the original component and the component was placed in the document again, 
replacing the earlier version. Linking and embedding technologies enable us to 
retain the flexibility to edit after combining the components. Linking technology 
keeps the original component intact and establishes the link from parent 
document to the component. One can edit the component either from within or 
outside the parent document. The component application runs independently 
and changes made are reflected immediately in the parent document. Embedding 
places the component in the parent document and embeds the component into it. 
One can edit the component by running the component application within the 
parent application. As the component is stored as part of the parent document, 
the changes are saved within the parent document. 

Page set-up 

An important point to note is the default paper size which comes built in 
packages. Because of their origin in the US, the paper size is always set to Letter 
as default. But in India, we use A4 as paper size. So it becomes very important to 
select appropriate paper size while finalizing page set-up before you start 
creating the document. Printing with wrong paper size will affect document 
layout and also causes paper wastage, in a local area network (LAN) 
environment. 

Print preview 

Print preview cautions you of any corrections required in the final document 
before printing. Why print a document which is not complete. The print preview 
is the best place to judge whether everything is okay before printing. 

Fonts 

There are two aspects which require attention when using fonts. Laser printers, 
however good they may be, are still considered as low resolution output devices 
compared to other advanced equipment that are used in the printing industry. In 
low-resolution output devices, one needs to be careful with serif fonts and should 
use fonts with blunt serifs as far as possible. The second aspect relates to fonts 
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which can add professional quality to the documents. Professional fonts available 
in the market use ascenders and descenders in numeric characters and designed 
small capital characters instead of smaller size capitals. 

Language tools 

Thesaurus 

Thesaurus is useful for authors and editors who look for improvement in the 
language by substituting words. 

In-house dictionaries 

Often organization specific words which are used extensively form a large 
number. It is advisable to build in-house dictionaries with commonly used words 
which are not available in standard dictionaries. The spell-check becomes easier 
and faster with such in-house dictionaries. 

Grammar checking 

The grammar check is available in the latest packages and is very useful for 
splitting long sentences and detecting punctuation errors. 

Dictation software 

This technology is one of the outcomes of artificial intelligence research that 
happened over the past two decades. The dictation software converts speech into 
characters which is a complicated artificial intelligence problem. Though 
commercial products are available today, the technology is yet to mature and 
errors are still considerable. The errors can be reduced by training the software 
package. The software needs to be trained to understand an individual's speech 
pattern from the waveforms so that it can detect similar waveforms when spoken 
later. It requires long hours to train the software. The technology will continue to 
improve and will get better in the future. The software can act as a personal 
secretary' and will be very useful for authors, especially old people, who have a lot 
of knowledge to share. 

Graphics and colour 

Before discussing other technologies, let us look at two important aspects, i.e., 
graphics format and colour that are very crucial to publishing and considerations 
with respect to IT. These aspects also have implications on technologies that will 
be discussed subsequently. 

Graphics formats 

Raster and vector 

There are two kinds of graphics formats. Raster format represents image as a 
collection of dots. Each dot is assigned a colour from a predefined set of colours. 
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When the dots are seen in their totality, we perceive it as a whole image. Vector 
format represents images using geometrical objects like lines and circles. Vector 
tiles are usually small and the file size is independent of the size of the image. 
Raster files are larger and the file size depends upon the size of the image. Vector 
format cannot represent everything whereas raster can represent anything. For 
example, vector format cannot represent a photograph. Though it is very 
efficient, vector is not a flexible format. 

Format conversions 

The inherent nature of vector format makes it difficult to have common 
interchange format which is usually raster. It is easy to convert one form of raster 
to the other. Converting from vector to raster is relatively easy but vice-versa is 
not practical because deciphering geometrical patterns hidden in crowded dots is 
almost impossible. Though there are conversion options provided in some 
packages, one should never try to convert a raster to a vector format. 

Depending upon the schema used in the respective formats, conversion 
process approximates the information from one format to the other to comply 
with the target schema. Such approximation introduces loss of image quality, 
which are often worse than the generation losses that is talked of in the 
publishing industry. When creating images, one should always try to use formats 
that will be used in the final document and avoid conversions in between. 


In-house standards 

Organizations should standardize graphics formats for their set-up. One should 
consider word processors, DTP packages, image editors, scanners, printers, and 
other devices used in the organization to standardize graphicsJormats. The 
graphics format chosen should be compatible across the packages and devices 
and should give the best possible output. 


Colour 

Emission and reflection colours 

Colour is the perception of electro-magnetic waves in the visible spectrum (light 
waves) by human mind. There are two kinds of colours, namely, emission colours 
and reflection colours. Emission colours are produced by original source of light 
waves, like TV or computer monitors, which do not require any external light 
source. The picture tubes in these devices emit light waves and the colour o t e 
light is decided by the fluorescent chemical composition on the surface o t e 
tube. In reflection colours, the light wave does not originate from the object m 
view. The light wave comes from other sources, generally the sun or other white 
light sources, and the object reflects light waves selectively whrch decides the 
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colour of the object. The object absorbs some colours and reflects the remaining 
colours and the colour of the object is made of colours reflected by the object. 

RGB system 

In spite of having to deal with numerous colours, nature has made it very simple 
to represent any colour by the primary colour scheme, RGB, using three colours 
(red, green, and blue). In emission, to produce a particular colour the 
corresponding colour is emitted. This can also be achieved by emitting primary 
colours with appropriate proportion. By combining primary colours we fool our 
mind to perceive millions of distinct colours ranging from full white to full black. 
When all primary colours in RGB are of full intensity, we perceive white and 
when all are of zero intensity, we perceive black. Depending upon the 
composition of these primary colours, we perceive different shades of 
intermediate colours. For example, red and blue combine to produce magenta, 
blue and green combine to make cyan, and red and green combine to make 
yellow. In the same way, by adjusting the composition of primaiy colours, one 
can produce numerous distinct colours. This is how colours are generated by 
emission devices like computer monitors. 

CMYK system 

Reflection colours are on everything that we see around us - prints, photos, and 
all the objects with no light source of their own. RGB scheme is not used to 
represent reflection colours, but the reverse scheme called CMYK system (cyan, 
magenta, yellow, and black) is used. In reflective systems, the four colours are 
combined to produce any colour. Let us take the example of producing a simple 
colour, i.e., blue in a reflective system. Blue is contained in cyan and magenta 
and is produced by combining the two. Cyan reflects blue and green and absorbs 
the rest of the colours. Magenta reflects blue and red and absorbs rest of the 
colours. Cyan pigment absorbs the red colour, and magenta pigment absorbs the 
green colour, and blue is the only colour reflected. This is a simple example to 
show how one can produce the required colours in reflection colour systems. As 
the CMYK is made of light colours, black is used to darken the colours. Black 
absorbs all colours and depending upon the level of black that is added, 
absorption level is controlled to produce darker shades. 

Chromaticity diagram and reference colour charts 

Colours can be represented in three-dimensional (3D) RGB model, which can be 
represented by two-dimensional (2D) charts. In this geometry, each point 
represents a unique colour, which has corresponding values for red, green, and 
blue. A closed curve can be made covering all the possible colours. This is called 
colour space or chromaticity diagram (Figure 1). The diagram can be made for a 
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specific device, emission, or reflection, and it is called the colour space or 
chromaticity diagram of the device. 


Chromaticity diagrams 
B 



Figure 1. Chromaticity diagram 


The above figure shows two such diagrams in RGB model corresponding to two 
devices, P and Q. Chromaticity diagram represents the reach of a device in the 
colour space and can indicate whether the device can produce a particular colour 
or not. The colours corresponding to the points, which lie beyond the curve 
cannot be produced by the device. Chromaticity diagrams also come handy when 
you do colour matching across the devices. In the figure, colour X cannot be 
produced by device Q as it lies outside its colour space and it uses colour Y in 
place of X which is the closest match within its colour space. The difference in 
colour space between devices causes colour mismatch. There is nothing wrong 
with either of the devices, but it is the inherent variation between the devices, 
which is high especially between emission and reflective devices. To solve this 
problem, one can use chromaticity diagrams for all the devices used, which will 
be a difficult task. Some manufacturers may supply the diagrams, but not all. 
More practical way is to generate reference colour charts for all the devices used. 
Using the reference colour charts, one would be able to design colours without 
disappointment and waste of time while using colours across devices. 


Image scanning 

Scanners 


Apart from the high-end dram scanners, which are used in the printing shop 
floors, three kinds of scanners are used in organizations. The flat-bed scanner 


is 
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the most widely used and can be placed on a desktop. They can scan at a 
maximum of 1200 dots per inch (dpi) physical resolution and 3200 dpi optical 
resolution and can scan 2D originals and 3D objects. Using special attachments 
they can also scan transparent originals including slides. The hand held scanners 
are used to scan 2D images by moving the scanner on top of it. Though it is 
cheap, it is not a preferred choice because it requires more training to develop 
uniform speed and the images have to be stitched when wider originals are 
scanned. The slide scanners can scan slides directly with least effort and is useful 
for large image processing jobs. 

Resolution vs. size 

Though scanning devices and the accompanied software offer higher resolutions 
up to 3200 dpi, most of the time you do not require such high resolution. When 
your final output will be on a laser printer of 600 dpi resolution, 150 dpi 
scanning is sufficient. Scanning at higher resolution will only result in larger file 
size with no improvement in your final output. The file size increases four times 
when resolution doubles. 

Optimal resolution 

In laser printers, physical resolution is used for text printouts. A 600 dpi printer 
can print text output up to a maximum of 600 dpi. But when it comes to printing 
images, though the physical resolution of the printing remains the same, the 
resolution of the image that can be printed is reduced. This happens because 
there is no mechanism in laser printers to produce different levels of colours. The 
toner dots are definite colours, i.e., it is either black or white in black and white 
lasers and one of CMYK colours in colour lasers. To produce gray scales in black 
and white lasers, larger logical units are formed of many dots and the level of 
gray is determined by the number of black dots in the unit. In colour lasers, 
shades of colours are produced by changing the proportion of number of dots 
corresponding to CMYK colours. Since the logical units are formed of more 
number of physical dots, the resolution of the image that can be printed is 
reduced. The conclusion is that even with higher printing resolution, the laser 
printers can print images only with much lower resolution. For a 600 dpi printer, 
one needs to scan images only at 150 dpi and higher resolution scanning w r astes 
the resources. The scanning software does select the appropriate resolution for a 
given output device. For web publication, the resolution required is much lower 
and 75 dpi is sufficient. 

Scan image type 

Scanning software tries and detects the scan image type, which can be altered 
manually. For example, line drawings and graphs should be scanned as black and 
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white drawings irrespective of what is chosen by the software. Similarly, there 
are several other types which when selected can influence the scanned image 
quality. The scanning software applies its intelligence and adjusts the final 
scanned image according to the image type selected. 

Digital photography 

Digital cameras are a recent phenomenon. Resolution vs. size becomes the major 
consideration as in any imagery devices. It is essential to know the kind of 
transfer method used to transfer the image files from the camera to the 
computer. Different methods are used by manufacturers to transfer the images. 
One of them uses floppies. The floppy is directly inserted in the camera and the 
image clicked is recorded on the floppy. The floppy is then taken to the PC to 
copy the files. The second method uses serial cable link to transfer files from 
camera to PC. The third method uses special memory pack, which can be 
detached and connected to the PC using serial cables for image transfer. The 
images are saved in standard raster formats, normally in TIFF. Digital 
photography is very useful for web and electronic publications. For conventional 
publication, select a higher resolution, when you click the shots using digital 
cameras. 

Video capturing 

PC video capturing is used to capture still images from video films. This option 
should be chosen only when no other means are available to get the scene of 
interest. Video capture board connected to a video input captures the required 
frame into a PC file. Of course, it wall be of very poor quality and image-editing 
software can be used to improve its quality. 

Image editing 

All image-editing software use raster format, which is also used in image outputs 
from digital cameras and scanners. Raster image editing packages have limited 
number of ‘undos’. ‘Undos’ restore the image back to the stage before most recent 
operations. As modification done on the image has to merge with the original 
image, the number of undos become limited. One should avoid enlarging images 
as quality degrades during enlargement. One should make extensive and 
appropriate use of photo and image galleries that come with the image editing 
software. Organizations should also try to build in-house photo galleries. The 
image editing software comes with tools to create new image galleries to 
supplement the galleries supplied. 

Graphics and drawings 

Graphics and drawing packages use vector format which are difficult to be ported 
across packages. One should avoid mixing raster images with vector files. It 
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becomes extremely difficult for any logic to handle these two different kinds of 
information. When required, combine them towards the end just before the final 
output. 

Optical character recognition 

Optical character recognition (OCR) is another benefit of artificial intelligent 
research. Like deciphering words from complicated speech pattern, OCR 
recognizes the character patterns from raster images. OCR analyses images of 
scanned text and compares the dot pattern with the reference pattern of 
standard characters. As it has to handle a wide number of fonts, it becomes more 
complicated. Accuracy level achieved so far is 99% which is an improvement over 
the 95% that prevailed a few years back. Accuracy mainly depends on the quality 
of the original document used. One should try and use first generation copy. 
When original is available, xerox copy should never be used for OCR. In spite of 
high level of accuracy achieved, proof-reading is still required. When OCR scan is 
done for a multi-column text, or with text boxes, photographs or charts, the order 
of the sections for OCR processing should be decided manually. Automatic 
selection by software cannot decide the order correctly. 

CD-ROM 

CD-ROM technology came into the market long back, but the CD-ROM recording 
facility was not available to the end user till a few years back. Recordable and 
rewritable CD-ROMs are available in the market. Using recordable CD-ROM, one 
can write the data once and cannot be overwritten. It can be read any number of 
times like CD-ROMs made by CD cutters. Using rewritable CD-ROM, one could 
overwrite the existing data and media lasts for about 1000 rewrites. Both the 
media have a shelf life of about 100 years. CD-ROM media is a superior back-up 
and archival media. Archival of photo libraries, and project back-ups are some of 
the applications of this media. Both the media are suitable for taking back-ups of 
current projects either on weekly or daily basis. CD-ROMs are also the standard 
media for electronic publishing. 

PC systems 

When PCs are used for publishing, the requirements differ from PCs used for 
general office and home purposes. There are special requirements typical to 
publishing industry. Large size monitors can increase the productivity of DTP 
systems because display scrolling is minimized. For graphics and DTP tasks, one 
should consider high-end systems. Larger hard disk is required for large volume 
image processing. When large files are handled in DTP or image editing jobs, 
chances of corruption are more when power fails and investment on unlimited 
power supply (UPS) is worth considering. 
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File management 

File directories should be organized based on projects or jobs. Individual names 
should not be used in the file directory as it is not a reliable way to structure the 
information. Regular backups should be taken and the frequency should be 
decided based on the volume of information added to the hard disk. 

Intranet 

Intranet is a concept that came after Internet. Intranet is nothing but an 
organizational network which may comprise of LAN, Wide area network (WAN), 
or both. In-house organizational network connecting work places at one or more 
locations is called Intranet. There are two kinds of networks. One is peer to peer 
where even*body can connect to each other directly. The other one is 
client/server "where one or more servers service the rest of the systems, which are 
called clients. The clients can only talk to the servers and obtain services. In 
either of these configurations, one could make effective use of Intranet 
infrastructure for sharing information and resources. For example, information 
can be kept on hard disks on the network to be shared by members of project 
teams, which makes it easy to access, track the version, and backup. Using 
Intranet infrastructure printing and other costly resources could be shared 
avoiding extra investments. 

Internet 

For disseminating information, Internet is emerging as the leading media. 
Discussion forums, mailing lists, and netnews forums are used for subtle 
marketing of products. Internet's file transfer protocol (ftp) can be used for 
exchanging files within or outside the organization. Internet mail can be used for 
communication with other team members of publishing projects or can be used 
for campaigning by mass mailing. Internet has become a major reference source 

for any kind of information. 

Web 

While publishing products, one should keep in mind that at some point of time m 
the future the product content will have to go to the web media. So it is important 
to preserve all your files in formats which will require least effort to convert to 
web media. Web technology could be extensively used for product marketing and 
selling the products on owned or hired sites. It is time for Publishers to start 
planning parallel activities to do electronic publishing using web and other 

media. 

Amazon.com 

Amazon.com is an online bookshop visited by millions everyday. It is a great 
place for your books to be placed both for publicity and sale in international 
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market. You could register your products in the Amazon.com catalogue in the 
format that is required by them. Once you register your products in the 
catalogue, you could move the product from a general category to associate 
category where they will ask you to provide initial stock of the product, so that 
they can ship the book immediately when they receive orders. In general 
category, they expect you to ship the product within four to six weeks after they 
receive the order. Listing under associate category with immediate delivery 
would prompt a better response from the visitors. But the discount asked by 
Amazon.com is very high at 55%. To give such a discount, it makes sense to fix a 
different pricing structure for international market. 


M Karuppasamy 
TERI, New Delhi 
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‘The revolution happening’ 
Adopt, Ignore or Resist? 


What is information? 

• Expression of human intelligence and knowledge 

• Kinds: text, image, illustration, graph, audio, visual, etc. 

• Forms: cave paintings > tablets > scriptures > books > web 

• Media: rock > clay > palm leaves > paper > electrons 

• Paradigm shift from storage to processing 


What is information technology? 

• Process information 

• Virtual (digital) copy of real (analog) world 

• Zero error in digital processing 

• Computing and communicating 


What is publishing? 

• Communicating human intelligence and knowledge 

• Processing and disseminating information 

• Obvious convergence of information technology and ^ 
publishing 

• Create > edit > compose > print > disseminate 


Word processing and DTP 

• Correct i on tracking 

• Outline 

• Table of contents and indexing 

• Widows and orphans 

• Footnotes and endnotes 

• Figures and tables 

• Styles and template files 

• Linking and embedding 

• Page set-up and print preview 







Fonts 


• Serif fonts on low resolution printers 

• Professional fonts 










Digital camera 


• Resolution vs size 

• Method to transfer image files to system 


Video capture board 

• Captures stills from video 

• Poor quality 


Image editing 

• Raster format 

• Limited ‘undo’ 

• Avoid enlarging 

• Use photo and image galleries 

• Create in-house galleries 


Graphics and drawing packages 

• Vector format: non-standard propriety 

• Avoid mixing raster images 


OCR 

• Use first generation copy 

• Requires proofreading 

• Maintain order in multi-column text 


Printers 

• Uniform print density 

• Printing with gray levels 

• Dye sublimation best for photo quality 

• Avoid ink-jets for large volume 

• Ink-jets best for low volume colour drafts 

• Paper quality 









CD-ROM 


• Recordable and rewritable media 

• Superior back-up and archival media 

• ISO 9660 format to work across platforms 

• Photo and project archives 

• Electronic publishing 


System 

Large size monitor increases productivity 
High-end system for graphics and DTP 
Larger hard disk for image processing 
UPS back-up 

UPS - Universal Power System 








Internet 


• Discussion forums and mailing lists for subtle marketing 

• Ftp and e-mail for file exchange, communication, and mass 
mailing 

• Reference sources 


Web 

• HTML conversion 

• Product marketing and selling on owned or hired sites 

• Web publishing 


Amazon.com 

• Register products in catalog 

• High discount 

• Product delivery 





Effective dissemination and 
economics of publishing 


In the process of printing a publication, I try to keep my pricing sanity going, but 
my printrun sanity comes back to something which is my recurring nightmare as 
a publisher - have I been able to get this book to the attention of every potential 
possible reader in the world? Have I succeeded? Because I owe something to my 
author because in all honesty, I have said to him, I am a publisher, and I am 
going to publish your book. And, if I am going to be satisfied by selling 200 
copies to the libraries and forgetting about the book and preparing about the 
print, then I ask myself, am I a publisher? Or am I really a glorified printer, 
whose only interest is in minimizing risks, recovering the money, and saying, to 
hell with this book. 

I find that there are lot of publishers in our country who have begun to do just 
that. They have stopped bothering about that other aspect which is at the heart of 
publishing - to make it available. For me, it is a battle and it is the other way 
round, it is not how many that I should print, but how many more should I print. 
One has to be very careful because the beauty today of offset technology is that 
one can re-print in a short time and at veiy low cost. 

It happened very recently: we had commissioned everything and the printrun 
was 1300, of which 800 was hardback and 500 paperback. Suddenly an 
organization "wanted to buy 300 copies, exactly a week after publishing. So, my 
first printrun was 1300 copies, and I am suddenly required to reprint about 200 
copies at very short notice. My margin on that 200 copy re-print was higher than 
on my 1300 copy per print run. Why, because a lot of my fixed costs were taken 
care of. So now the pro-rata cost or my overheads have been taken care of. 

But again, it is very tempting to say okay, since it is easy to reprint and you 
can probably make a better margin in the second time, print less the first time. 

But in printing less the first time, if one is following any intelligent pricing 
model, the price of that publication will certainly be higher. If the book has a 
higher price, it is likely to cut out on potential readers. And say, if it is priced at 
Rs 100 or Rs 150,1 would have bought it, but Rs 180 is too much. I don't think I 
can afford it. So then, you find you are selling this because you have increased 
the price, and you increase the price to print this. So it keeps going on and it goes 
on backwards. What most publishers have to learn I think is to move forwards. 
How do we unroll this? How do we solve the problems we have? Everyone is 
talking about low levels of literacy, etc., and say, yeah it is a problem. We are all 
aware of it, yet m a population of almost a billion people, 50% profess to be 
literate, that is, about 520 million people. And yes, there is lot of language 
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fragmentation and a lot of literacy is technical in the sense that they can maybe 
look and say ek, do, teen , but can't read. Do you still say okay let us keep cutting 
down the number, then you say no, there are not enough people who earn 
money, and can barely afford dal and roti. They can read but can't afford books, 
so cut those out too. And you keep chopping and chopping, until you come down 
to 50 million people which is one per cent of the population. I mean everyone 
talks about the great Indian middle class which is being numbered at about 250 
million. So I am disposing off another 200 million of that lot and say they are not 
interested in books, they are seriously speaking, interested in television. We still 
have 50 million people left who have high purchasing power and live in urban 
areas by and large. That is your potential audience, and you want to print 200 to 
500 copies, for this population? Something is seriously wrong. And what I think 
is seriously wrong is that Indian publishers have not learnt the art of effective 
dissemination. 


Tejeshwar Singh 
Sage Publications 
New Delhi 
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publishing 


What is electronic publishing? 

Electronic publishing is a recent, vaguely defined, and easily confused term. The 
simplest way of defining electronic publishing is that the output is not on paper. 
This means that the end-user does not receive information on paper, but reads 
the information on-screen. 

It can also be defined as ‘the use of electronic media, computers, and 
telecommunications to deliver information to users in electronic form or from 
electronic sources. 9 

Electronic publications may contain text, colour graphics, video, audio, 
animations, hypertext links, and databases. 

The technologies that are currently being used to provide the infrastructure to 
deliver electronic information to users are local area network (LAN), CD-R.OM, 
and the Internet. 

The various forms of electronic publishing could be: 

■ electronic mail and attachment of documents to mail messages (can be seen 
as a crude form of electronic publishing), 

■ databases, directories, manuals, archive of past issues of a journal on CD- 
ROMs, and floppy disks, 

* multimedia publications, and 

■ the World Wide Web which represents an exploding means of electronically 
publishing information over the Internet, and over organizations' internal 
Intranets. 

Electronic publications can be differentiated according to delivery formats. 
Publications that are delivered on a tangible medium such as CD-ROM or floppy 
disks are offline publications and others that are delivered via LAN or the 
Internet are online publications. 

What does electronic publishing have to offer? 

A range of innovations and features that are possible in the electronic 
environment are either impossible or difficult to achieve -with paper. Some of 
these unique features are listed below. 
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Faster and better access to relevant information 

The electronic medium also provides the capacity to search. While structured 
access facilities such as indexes are ideal for quick reference purposes, searching 
is often useful for research purposes. 

The electronic medium provides the possibility of providing easy-to-use and 
comprehensive indexes. Multiple indexes can be provided to the material, 
appropriate to different uses and different situations. 

Enhanced user functionality 

In addition to the ease of finding information, electronic media provides other 
value added features that are not possible in print. 

Cross-referencing can be made dynamic, easy to use, and effective through 
the addition of hypertext (electronic links from one place to another in a 
document). For example, terms that are used throughout the document can be 
linked to their definition, so that the readers can simply click to see the 
definition. Cross-references between documents can be automated, so that the 
user can immediately consult relevant portions of a secondary document. 
Navigational aids such as the outline of a document through which a user can 
move easily to different sections of the document using customized buttons. 
Figures can be presented in the text as thumbnails but can be expanded to full 
resolution with a mouse click. 

Multiple documents can be opened on the screen. For example, a decision¬ 
maker can quickly retrieve relevant legislation, use a hypertext link to retrieve 

relevant policy, and consult both simultaneously. 

Bookmarks can be provided to further enhance the usefulness of information. 
On-line forms can be used to invite registrations, submission of proposals, 
feedback, and other inputs from the user. 

Dynamic nature of information 

The electronic medium allows the flexibility of updating the published 
documents as and when required thereby making the information contained in it 
dynamic. It is also possible to add forward references to an article making it a 

living document. 

Wider and faster distribution of information 

The lower costs of production of electronic materials and the capacity for 
electronic distribution have major implications for the number of people who can 

use the materials. -r . 

Information can be made available to more people without any extra effort 

and cost. 
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The speed of distribution means that information can be more frequently 
updated. It is possible to make up-to-date information available on a daily or 
weekly basis. This is often impossible in a paper environment. 

Increase in the amount of information available 

Electronic publication not only reduces physical costs of extra information since 
there are veiy small incremental costs to storing larger documents but also 
attention costs as hyperlinks allow the extra information to be included in a non¬ 
linear fashion without breaking the continuity of the document. 

Flexibility in the structure of information 

Information on paper is one-dimensional - the physical characteristics of the 
book or binder that contain the information will determine how different types of 
information can be combined. Electronic presentation of information allows 
material from different sources to be combined or referenced in a single index. 
The boundaries between documents are broken down, so that users can access 
portions of information from different documents or from different parts of a 
document in different combinations for different purposes, or using different 
access methods. 

Access to archived information 

The ability to substantially .increase the amount of information that is available at 
low cost means that archived information can be made easily accessible. 

Ease and cost of updating 

The electronic environment provides much lower costs for updating material. 
Once the master copy has been centrally prepared, it can be distributed 
electronically Users do not need to interleave new and changed portions of 
documents, as a complete electronic library can be replaced. 

What are the different technologies for electronic publishing? 

One of the most common misconceptions among publishers expanding from 
print into electronic publishing is‘that they must choose between two competing 
technologies - Standard Generalized Markup Language (SGML) or one of its 
offshoots Hypertext Markup Language (HTML) and Extensible Markup 
Language (XML), and Portable Document Format (PDF). Each of these 
technologies is very powerful in its own way but ultimately many publishers will 
use both in order to achieve the most streamlined workflow and make the best 
use of the new medium. 
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Standard Generalized Markup Language 

The SGML uses text characters to include both the text and the markup that 
describes the text. It was accepted as an international standard in 1986. It 
concerns itself with the structural features of a document but ideally leaves it to 
the ultimate presentation system to decide how those features appear. 

It is in a sense like a programming language. It can be used to create applications 
which can then be by someone who has no knowledge of SGML, but only an 
expert in SGML can create that application in the first place. Hence, it is a very 
time consuming and complex process. 

Hypertext Markup Language 

The HTML is an offshoot of SGML, and is designed for formatting documents for 
the w'eb. Unlike SGML, it is extremely simple and has a specific set of codes that 
makes it very easy to learn and use. But in its simplicity are its limitations. 
However, the latest versions of HTML have come out with advanced features of 
handling tables, frames, etc. The latest version is 4.0. The authoring tools 
available in the market for HTML coding range from most basic AOL Press to 
advance packages like Microsoft Front Page 98. 

Extensible Markup Language 

The XML is a simplified SGML for the web. It promises to revolutionize the way 
information is coded and structured for the web. It overcomes the limitations of 
HTML by allowing invention of new codes but is much simpler to use than 
SGML. This is an evolving technology that is still not supported by current 
versions of w T eb browsers. 

Portable Document Format 

The PDF from Adobe was created to extend the power of print. It allows you to 
share pages in exactly the form in which they have been created across platforms 
and not just information. For example, a document created on a MAC using 
Word could be sent electronically to another user using WordPerfect on a PC in 
exactly the form in which it had been created using PDF. PDF is a page 
description format and is page independent, every page has all the information 
needed to display that page. The page would be visually identical on the 
recipient's computer when viewed through Acrobat Reader, which is the viewing 
software required for PDF documents. The Acrobat Reader is distributed free of 
cost. The PDF is all about appearance and carries little structural information. It 
does offer some navigational features: bookmarks are created easily, the full text 
can be indexed enabling Boolean searches, and hyperlinks can be added 
manually. 
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SGML vs. PDF 

The SGML is an international standard independent of all vendors, all software, 
and all platforms whereas PDF is becoming a standard but is owned by Adobe 
Systems Inc. and requires different software by Adobe for creating and viewing 
the PDF files. 

SGML is the best way to describe structure and meaning of its content and 
PDF is the best way to preserve an electronic description of the visual appearance 
of a page. 

When you need to publish in more than one medium - typically print, CD- 
ROM, and the Web - SGML would be the best bet as it reduces the cost of 
producing subsequent versions whether they are simply converted or modified or 
augmented to take advantage of the various media. But if you want the user to 
view and print locally the pages typeset by you, PDF is beneficial. It is also an 
effective and economical way to produce a CD-ROM. It requires very little extra 
work and cost if you are already producing typeset pages for print products. 

How to move to electronic publishing? 

With electronic publishing, many traditional publishing steps will disappear. 
There are no ‘cookie-cutter’ one size fits all solutions for electronic publishing. 
Each publisher needs to think through a multitude of factors to decide on the 
final product. 

Defining your requirements 

A key project requirement is anticipating whether a publication will be both 
distributed and viewed on-line, or distributed on-line for printing on demand. 
The publication should be designed within the capabilities of the distribution 
medium and addressing the needs of the target audience. 

Making production decisions 

Creating an on-line publication involves preparing page elements such as images 
or movies, in the programmes you use to create and edit them while keeping your 
publication compact and speedy. 

Depending on the way a publisher wants to enhance access, features like 
bookmarks or hyperlinks can be added. This would offer the speed or the 
sophistication that more elaborate, structure-oriented approaches can. 

Selection of the software is influenced by: screen appearance that the material 
requires, navigation features desirable for users, and the cost of production and 
publication. 
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Publishing the final product 

The final requirement of an electronic publishing programme is the ability to 
save your finished pages as HTML or PDF documents for the web or CD-ROM. 
Decision for the final format of the electronic document is based on a number of 
factors, which are listed below. 


HTML 


PDF 


Structural design: HTML identifies each element of a 
document using a set of structural tags. 

HTML or full-text can introduce complications such 
as the display of graphics, tables, equations or 
special characters. 


PDF files are not structured at all. The data is simply an ASCII 
file of the contents of the page which does not distinguish 
structural elements like 'title', 'author', etc. 

When you print orscan a page to PDF, you create an electronic 
snapshot of it, to which you can add links, movies, and other 
dynamic content. 

PDF files are larger than HTML files because they include a lot 
j of data aboutthe appearance of the page ignored by HTML. 

' The same PDF file can be used on the web or on CD-ROM. It is 
| very easy to distill the PDF files from the final postscript from 
! composition. ____ 


TERI as an electronic publisher: a case study 

Though electronic information in database format existed in TERI since 1985 for 
in-house use, TERI published its first electronic product in 1991 with the 
development of a computerized energy statistics database, TREND, which was 
later renamed as TEDDY Online+. This database is based on TERI Energy Data 
Directory and Yearbook (TEDDY) - a popular print publication, on energy data. 
This first step towards electronic publishing was a result of in-house 
requirement, and not a part of careful worked out electronic publication strategy. 
But with TERI's commitment to information dissemination, paperless 
environment, and a well-established publications programme, its electronic 
publishing has matured from DOS-based databases in 1991, to publishing 
information in simple text format for in-house use on its LAN in 1994, to a 
comprehensive web site on the Internet in 1996 and web-based Intranet m 1997. 

TERI had launched its Web site in November 1996, and-currently has visitor 
traffic of 10 000 hits and electronic information equivalent to aroun 12 000 
pages being accessed in a month. It would have been impossible to distribu 
much information using print medium. TERI's web PU^vanes from die 
most basic form of putting sample text of a publication in HTML format u 

text in HTML or PDF to electronic-only product depending on the usage, origin, 

and nature of information that needs to be puUished ° n are 

Some of the examples of these products and the formats m which these 

electronically published are listed below. 
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■ Existing print newsletters in PDF format for readers to view and download 

■ Annual report in PDF 

■ Media fact sheet created in Word for print converted to HTML format 

■ Research reports produced in Word or WordPerfect are converted to HTML 
or to PDF or both depending on whether just the contents page and sample 
chapters or full text is being published 

■ Short description and table of contents of books in HTML 

■ Previous issues of journals in PDF 

■ On-line version of product catalog 

■ Abstracts of papers and articles in HTML 

■ On-line and PDF registration forms 

With the setup of TERI's LAN in 1994, it became possible to publish 
documents electronically that were earlier printed on paper, and distributed to 
all the staff members. It also resulted in easier and quicker access to the 
institute's common resources. 

Some examples of documents produced by TERI for internal use that are now 
published electronically on its Intranet are: 

* compendium of its rules, 

■ staff list with their addresses and phone numbers, 

■ minutes of important meetings, 

■ travel details, 

■ project guidelines, etc. 

With a dedicated 64 kilobytes per second Internet connectivity and required 
infrastructure for multimedia development, TERI has now plans to publish 
sophisticated, interactive, and searchable electronic-only products that would 
exploit the medium to its full on the Web and CD-ROMS, for example, searchable 
and user-friendly bibliographic databases, audio and video clips of major event, 
searchable online archives of our journals, and multimedia educational packages. 

Conclusion 

De\ eloping an effective electronic publication strategy is not straightforward in a 
dynamic institute like TERI. However, electronic publishing can mature from 
just being a replacement of print publications to full-featured CD-ROM or Web 
implementation depending on the market need, access, and ease of use of 
technologies required to implement the process. 


Sangeeta Gupta 
TERI, New Delhi 



Electronic publishing 

TERTs experience 


Outline 

• What is electronic publishing? 

• Why publish electronically? 

• How to move to electronic publishing? 

• TERI: a case study 


What is electronic publishing? 
Publishing without paper 

Different forms 

• e-mail attachments 

• databases 

• interactive multimedia CDs 

• World Wide Web 


Publishing format 



Delivery media 

* Intranet 
(LAN/WAN) 

• Internet 

. CD ROM 


Access iouis 

* Netscape Navigator, 
Internet Explorer 

• Acrobat Reader 






Why publish electronically? 


• Wider, faster, and economical distribution of 
information 

• Ease and cost of updating 

• Faster and smarter access to relevant information 

• Increase in the amount of informtion available 

• Dynamic nature of information 

• Flexibility in the structure of information 

• Extra graphics at minimal costs 

• Allows audio and video clips 

• Greater interactivity 

• Enhanced user functionality 
-- Hyperlinks 

Cross-referencing 
Navigational aids 
Multiple documents 
Bookmarks 


How to move to electronic publishing? 

Purpose of an electronic document 

• On-screen viewing 

- interactive brochure, multimedia CD, 
searchable database, on-line help 

• Distributed on-line for printing on demand 

- books, reports, annual report 

• Read on-line as well as printed 

- newsletters, forms 

Sources of information 

• From print 

• From archive 

• Directly 

Format of the electronic document 

• Hyper Text Markup Language (HTML) 

• Portable Document Format (PDF) 






Formats 

HTML 

For the web 

Create a page 

Browser control 
Structural design 
Hyperlinks 

Structural search 
International standard 

PDF 

Extend the power of print 
Print or scan a page to PDF 
Design control 

Visual design 

Limited 

Limited search facility 

De facto but owned by 

Adobe Systems Inc. 


Printed Electronic 

Publications publications 


Sample text content 



available 


HTML 

text 

graphics (GIF) 
photos (JPEG) 


PDF 


GIF - Graphics Interchange Format 
JPEG - Joint Photographic Exports Group 
OCR - Optical Character Reading 




TERI: a case study 


Milestones in electronic publishing 

• DOS-based database on floppies in 1991 

• Simple text documents on LAN in 1994 

• HTML pages on the web site in 1996 

• PDF documents on the web site in 1997 

DOS - disk operating system 

Existing electronic publications on our web site 
Newsletters 
Annual report 
Media fact sheet 
Research reports 

Contents and sample text of books and journals 

Abstracts of papers 

On-line and PDF registration forms 

Existing documents on our Intranet 
Compendium of rules 

Staff list with their addresses and telephone numbers 
Minutes of important meetings 
Travel details 
Project guidelines 

Future plans 

Searchable databases 
Audio and video clips 
On-line journals 
Multimedia packages 


Electronic publication strategy 

• Nature of publication 

• Market/user needs 

• Access to technologies 

• Ease of use of these technologies 







Copyright 


In this age of global information technology, when all information is available to 
everyone, the problem of protection of copyright assumes great importance. 
Intellectual creativity can be protected and promoted by upholding rights of all 
the creators, and ensuring that they get ample remuneration for their efforts - 
whether in the field of literary work or painting or music along with the 
subsidiary industries which branch out of these. Progress of any civilized society 
depends on giving encouragement and protection to the creators. That is why the 
term ‘intellectual property’ was created and internationally the ‘Intellectual 


property organization’ helps in protection. 

More than legal, it is a moral duty for all civilized societies to give protection 
to copyright so that the creators of intellectual property can live with dignity. 

That is the reason why progressively more number of countries are joining the 
international copyright conventions like the Berne Convention or the Universal 
Copyright Convention. With global technology coming into vogue, it is very 
urgent that most of the countries, preferably all, should be persuaded to join the 
global community of international copyright because the benefits of intellectual 
creativity are now available to everyone, as I said earlier. 

Therefore, two-fold efforts are needed to face the challenge of global 
information technology. Firstly - and this is the most important step - is the 
creation of awareness and respect for copyright. Unfortunately, the concept of 
copyright has not been clearly understood in the developing countnes. 
Sometimes, even the educated people do not realize that when they copy 
something, they are benefiting from the efforts of someone else, and they should 
pay for that. People think that they can copy a few pages, and now, with the 
availability of photocopying machines, they can photostat a complete costly 
technical book without any sense of guilt that they are committing a enme. 

I am discussing this aspect at an elementaiy level from which we can understand 
the bigger problems. This lack of awareness is appalling and unless large-sca 
efforts are made to educate people to understand the concept of copyright an 
intellectual property, we cannot control these infringements which are bemg 

com mi tted unwittingly in a naive manner. _ 

A couple of years ago, I had suggested to the Government in a meeting of the 
A coupie ui yc £>, _Ministry of 



Human Resource ana ueveiupmouL - - . . . 
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intellectual property which is as important as physically visible buildings and 
other properties which are protected by law. Anyone misusing or wrongly 
occupying the property of another person knows that it is wrong, and that he is 
committing a crime. But when somebody steals the intellectual property of a 
creator whether it is in the realm of music, art, cinema or books, he does not feel 
that he has done something wrong. I firmly believe that this lack of awareness is 
the biggest reason due to which copyright infringement takes place in this 
country and other developing countries of the world. 

May I dilate a little more on this lack of understanding of copyright, and say 
that the concept of copyright was not there at all in countries of orient, and let me 
say, in India. The ancient sages and wise people used to give wisdom to the 
citizen free out of their sense of duty and their own pious ideals of serving 
humanity. Nobody among the people ever thought that they have to pay for what 
they got from these wise people. Of course, in ancient times, the rulers were 
respectful to the wise people and took care of their worldly means. They gave 
them due respect also; and the creators did not have to worry about their income. 
But now with the change of time when everything has to be purchased and paid 
for in currency, the concept of copyright, and it is being paid has to be realized. 
Once this awareness is created that infringement of copyright is an offence, then 
its upholding becomes relatively easier. This process of education about the 
concept of copyright has just started in our country, and it needs a lot of effort at 
the level of the Government to make it effective. 

It has been observed that if somebody takes the case of a copyright 
infiingement to a police station, the officer there is puzzled as to what offence 
has been committed. Even at the level of some judges and lawyers, the 
impoitance of copyright is not properly appreciated. A number of cases have 
come where the presiding officers even do not understand the implications of 
copyright, and lawyers are at a loss as to how to make these Lordships 
understand the cases. Fortunately, we have now some competent lawyers who 
know copyright and can handle copyright cases nationally as well as 
internationally. 

Now let us look at the whole question from the point of view of the interest of 
publishers and authors. We must realize that copyright is the soul and substance 
of authors' and publishers’ property. The physical stock of books is important 
and is to be protected, but the matter of the book which is called intellectual 

property has much more value and that is covered by the copyright law in India 
and all over the world. 

Fortunately, India has always accorded great respect to the protection of 
copyright even when India was part of the British Empire. In 1886, India took 
part m the negotiations of the Berne Convention, and later became a signatoiy to 
it. Again m 1952, when the Universal Copyright Convention was discussed to 
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accommodate more countries who wanted a less rigorous copyright law, India 
was one of the first signatory and signed it in 1958. 

Today, India’s Law of Copyright is based on Copyright Act of 1956 with a 
number of amendments made during the 80s and 90s. These amendments have 
made Indian Copyright Law in consonance with the latest developments in the 
international field and have also spelt out more stringent penalties for the 
infringement of copyright including imprisonment. Now infringement of 
copyright has become a cognizable offence. 

Many of you know that copyright infringement and piracy takes place all over 
the world in a more or less degree. India herself is a victim of piracy. Our books 
published here are pirated in Pakistan and Bangladesh on a large scale. Whatever 
is published in New Delhi, Mumbai, or elsewhere gets pirated in Lahore and 
Karachi almost immediately. The best sellers are the worst hit in such cases. 

In the case of Bengali books, whatever is published in West Bengal is pirated in 
Bangladesh in a big way. Not only are these pirated books used in the countries 
involved but are also transported back to India damaging the market of Indian 
authors and publishers. Unfortunately, this has not been properly publicized and 
made known to the world. Indian copyright experts understand the whole 
situation and have no compunction for those who pirate books or indulge in 
infringement or copyright in any level. 

Let me enumerate a few practical hints for those engaged in the publication of 
books. 

Firstly, the publisher who brings out a book, must procure its copyright from 
the author or from the copyright holder. Moreover the publisher must sign an 
agreement which should give, in detail, the rights of the publisher as well as the 
author or the copyright holder, so that there is no misunderstanding and dispute 

later on. 

Secondly, a publisher should never sign an agreement, the terms of which he 
cannot fulfil. For instance, signing up an agreement with a best selling author 
and offering him out of proportion royalty is a bad bargain. The publisher must ^ 
know the amount of royalty he can give and sign for only that much. Offering of 
too much of royalty kills the book, jeopardizing the interest of the author as well 
as the publisher. The total economics of publishing must be realized by those 
who are in this field. One wrong step can ruin a publisher financially as well as 

reputationwise. 

Thirdly when i publisher brings out a book which is m public domain, i.e., 

60 years have passed after the death of the author, he should know that there are 
other publishers who will also bring out the same book. Unless his edition has 
some extra points in terms of editing, quality of production or a very reasonable 
price, he cannot compete with other publishers who may also be bringing out 
their own editions as its copyright being in public domain. 
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Fourthly, a publisher must ensure that he keeps cordial relations with the 
author/copyright holder. There should be transparency in dealings and in 
accounts. If a publisher has any financial or some other problems, he should take 
the author into confidence and explain to him the situation in a free and 
reasonable manner. 

Fifthly, whenever a dispute occurs regarding the copyright of a book, the 
publisher must consult a competent lawyer. Prior to that he can take advice from 
the Copyright Council of the Federation of Indian Publishers, which offers free 
consultation for the benefit of the publishing community. The Federation has a 
good offices committee with the Authors Guild of India, which are helpful in 
resolving cases of dispute between the authors and the publishers. 

And, I must reiterate that the dignity of the publishing profession is very 
important. Anybody who has taken up this profession must uphold its dignity 
and earn respect in the society. He is responsible for the enlightenment of the 
community by bringing out good books. He is not a mere trader or an ordinary 
businessman.' 

A publisher must always remember that he is a torchbearer and has a social 
status in the community. 


D N Malhotra 

Federation of India Publishers 
New Delhi 
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Building bridges: reaching out to 
potential readers 


After the completion of the preliminaiy work consisting of compiling, formatting, 
proofreading, printing and binding, the product is now finally ready for the 
readers. That is when the real test begins. That is when we start building bridges 
to reach out to our potential readers. 

Outreach activities in TER! 

The Outreach Cell in TERI was set up in 1992, when it was felt that there is a 
market potential for our publications. Initially, we started our outreach 
programme in the narrow sense of advertising and promoting our books. These 
continue to be used as tools in our marketing activities. 



Figure 1 Outreach activities in TERI 

The marketing effort in TERI begins with a product and ends with the product, 
effecting some returns to the institute. For this process, knowledge of the product 
is necessary - its appropriate pricing structure, the potential customers, and 
market place to sell the products to its potential market place (sales, promotion, 
advertising), and to make it available to the reader (distribution). Here we follow 
the old Spanish saying, ‘To be a bullfighter, you must first learn to be a bull’. 
Systematic planning is needed for this exercise and a team of professionals is 
assigned to come out with strategic marketing plans. 
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The strategies 

Some of the strategies adopted by TERI are: 

■ new subscribers for the established journals, 

‘ ■ renewal strategies for journals, 

■ marketing mix, 

■ launching new products, 

■ cost-effective promotional techniques, and 

■ evaluation method. 

New subscribers 

Here we first study the present circulation of a product (Table 1). Then we 
analyse the present circulation and compare it to previous years (Table 2). The 
purpose of comparing the present with the past is to help in evaluating changing 
trends in the journal’s circulation. It is also essential to compare present 
circulation with what it could be in the future. This would help in evaluating 
possible untapped audiences for a product. 

The most common demographic breakdown of circulation figures is as 
follows. 


Table! Demographic data of a hypothetical journal 




1997 

Total 

Member 

Domestic 

1200 

1900 


Foreign 

700 


Individual 

Domestic 

200 

210 


Foreign 

10 


Institutions 

Domestic 

600 

700 


Foreign 

100 


Libraries 

Domestic 

100 

100 


Foreign 

— 


Total Circulation 



2910 


Table 2 Circulation comparisons for a hypothetical journal 




1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Member 

Domestic 

1400 

1300 

1000 

1200 


Foreign 

— 

200 

700 

700 

Individual 

Domestic 

100 

125 

150 

200 


Foreign 

50 

30 

20 

10 

Institutions 

Domestic 

— 

1 — 

500 

600 


Foreign 

— 

— 

_ 

100 

Libraries 

Domestic 

— 

25 

75 

100 


Foreign 

— 

10 

30 


Total Circulation 


1550 

1690 

2475 

2910 
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At the first glance, it appears that this journal has good growth potential. For 
e.g., the foreign circulation may be miniscule, yet the management believes it has 
sales potential overseas. Though it is very unlikely that a 100% penetration of the 
market is attainable, efforts could be made to increase the sales in these areas. 
Establishing a reasonable market penetration for a product calls for an in-depth 
knowledge of the particular product and its market place. Untapped audience is 
the most challenging aspect of marketing for a marketing person. 

Any buyer can be defined as new 7 if he/she has not been solicited for 
subscription within the last two years. For example, while analysing the market 
place, it is felt that the libraries of various institutes may have been neglected as a 
new audience. Subscriptions to be sold effectively to these groups. 

The most effective sales approach is personal selling but it is not cost-effective 
to plan on calling on each librarian. So the only most effective and cost effective 
substitute is direct mail, which incorporates the salient features of personal 
selling, a personal message delivered to a specific person with a convenient 
method of ordering the product. 

Direct mail 

Direct mail is a marketing tool that can be objectively measured and the results 
of marketing efforts can also be measured. Another positive aspect of direct mail 
is that it permits its users to test market, wdiile simultaneously selling the journal. 
This data can also be used for further marketing efforts. 

Direct mail = letter + brochure + order form. 


Once a direct mail has been sent, what happens? (see Figure 2) 

Getting orders 

This is a process of follow up on the promotion campaign and actually getting 
people to place an order. Some orders come in from the mailers, while the 
remaining orders come in on personalized selling. This is done by sales 
representatives who travel about to show new books to booksellers, libraries, and 

institutions. 


Each lift is coded in the letter, so that we know which list generated the - 
maximum percentage response. The mailing list goes out, the results are . 

tabulated over three to four months and we have new data for future planning. 
From the above data, we are now in a position to draw certain conclusions as 

well as how to pursue new subscribers. 
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Figure 2. Once a direct mail has sent, what happens 
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Filling orders 

This involves packing and shipping the books, making invoices and receipts. 
Simple as it may sound, it is actually the biggest ‘housekeeping’ job in book 
publishing. It also involves applying the right discount, keeping track of delivery 
charges, maintaining a record of credit payments and addresses of customers for 
use in later promotion and handling accounts which is a big task. 

Warehousing 

Storage is a constant source of trouble. The publishers must have a stock of all 
books on hand before they start their promotion. Handling damaged copies, and 
damaged ‘returns’ and tallying your stock with the sales is always an ongoing 
problem. 

Collecting the bills 

This is again an ongoing process and is done by sending frequent reminders, 
phone calls, and collection by the sales professionals. 

Renewal strategies 

This is the slogan for all publishers. Renewal notices are accompanied by letters 
in the following sequence. 

■ cajole 

■ bribe 

■ intimidate 

■ plead 

If they don’t respond even after this, it means the subscription will expire. 

Finally, do not overlook expired subscriptions. Every effort should be made to get 
those who were once faithful to return to the flock, ikaintain a list of expires and 
mail promotional material to them as regularly as every few months. 

Marketing mix 

Space advertising 

Advertising in journals related to the same field is a common practice. This 
would reach out to readers interested in the same subject. However, the results 
are difficult to measure as in direct mail. Some advertisers accept coupons. 
However, a well-designed advertisement will gain the attention of people who 
would otherwise have never read direct mail. Though the cost for paid 
advertising is much lower than for direct mail, the response rate is much lower 

than direct mail. 
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Display at exhibitions 

Displaying books at exhibitions is another adjunct to direct mail and space 
selling. The exposure a journal gets is a main source for building circulation. The 
major drawback here is the cost. The middle ground here is exhibiting at 
conventions, workshops, multipublisher display, etc. 

Reviews 

Getting books reviewed in established journals, newspapers, and other media is 
another source for the circulation figure to build up. This has to be a constant 
process and its results are not immediate. 

Distributors 

Distributor network is another outlet by which one can reach out to the untapped 
audience. One would have to do regular follow-ups with distributors to see that 
they give adequate coverage and good positions in their outlets. For this they 
would ask for a heavy discount. 

Marketing on the net 

This is a new marketing activity started by TERI. Plans are underway for posting 
the table of contents and ordering information to the appropriate forums (called 
newsgroups and mailing lists). Do not post directly to individuals and do not 
make long announcements. Keep the message short and indicate an e-mail 
address that the reader may contact for further information. 

Launching a new product 

To publish a new journal as a spin-off from an existing journal 
Here, much thought must be given to the editorial concept and content planning, 
packaging, manufacturing, and pricing in this case. A preliminary budgeting 
should be done and it is essential to have an idea of promotional costs and 
projected subscription income before one can arrive at a listed price. However, a 
market research should be performed before any final commitment to publish is 
made and before any budget is drawn. 

Composition of market survey 

Within Delhi + Outside Delhi (national and international) = Users 
Existing resource + Untapped information + Customer segment + Unique 
selling points = Market potential 

Market orientation + Treatment of content + Pricing + Electronic or print = 
Product profile 

SWOT (strength, weakness, opportunity and threats) analysis 
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In marketing, there can be no hard and fast rules, so there are no convenient 
formulas, because every product is unique. 

If one does not have a budget for market research, how would one go about 
selling subscriptions? The following are a few suggested techniques. 

With any new product the marketing strategy develops from defining the USP 
(unique selling points). Why is the journal being published? How does it differ 
from existing journals? Why should a person subscribe to it? Suitable 
promotional copy based on the answers to these questions is extremely 
important in the selling of new journals. 

For a journal as for other products, the potential market must be well- 
defined, again using a kind of demographic matrix developed for an established 
journal. We might arrive at the following profile. 

Audience Quantity 

Libraries 

Individuals 

Members 

Institutions 

Industries 

Total potential audience 

Direct mails should be sent to potential buyers. As far as possible, time permits, 
the various direct mails would bring down the non-productive lists, thus 
ensuring maximum mileage from a database. Promotional material should be 
mailed repeatedly to the productive lists of potential subscribers. 

A few points for cost-effective promotional techniques 
. Maintain a list of active buyers 

. Use promotional brochures as staffers with your correspondence 
„ Maximize a product’s exposure at meetings 
. Check into the bulk postage benefit 

. When contemplating direct mail promotion, always plan every detail of your 
mailing in advance and call in experts who can save you money 
> Test large unknown lists 


For obtaining . toto* to. “ 

to p—* »I-*.™"" “* 0 ““ r z 

,o get better acquainted with our readers and also to serve them better. The 
following areas were tackled in the questionnaire. 
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■ Whether the subscribers are satisfied with the existing coverage of topics. 

■ Additional topics to incorporate in any of the four journals. 

■ Sections found useful in the publications. 

■ Feedback on treatment of various topics in the publications. 

■ Interest in the amalgamation of four publications into two. 

■ Names of individuals/ institutes interested in subscribing to TERI’s 
publications. 


Our experience in this exercise was that, there a was low response rate to the 
questionnaire. This could be attributed to the fact that activities such as this 
survey that involve feedback from the subscribers should be carried in such a 
manner that it involves the least amount ol discomlort to the respondents. 
However, whatever suggestions and comments that were received from the 
respondents were useful and the editors of the journals arc trying to consider 
them to the maximum extent possible. 


The five rules for influencing sales 

Selling price 

Each book is a business problem in itself. Judgement for pricing is made cm ils 
basic necessity for potential customers. An engineering handbook may be 
absolutely essential for a professional, and a customer may pay whatever may be 

necessary in order to get it. The price of other similar books in the market must 
also be taken into account. 


uDiisners normally have guidelines to the relations between selling price anc 
manufacturing costs. Selling price is also related to the discount offered The 
formula of low price and high profits does not always work. In remote areas, 
where necessary books (textbooks) are hard to get, booksellers have been known 
to nde their stock and sell books one by one over the listed price. In contrast, 
booksellers m big cities may cut the price in order to get business. 




This is where the booksellers’ profit comes in. With booksellers, the publishers 

have the advantage of a system with a wide networkthat cannot be maintained 

y e publishers, alone. There are special categories of discounts for different 
customers like educational discount, etc. 


credit 


ZtLZln ^ PUWiSherS “ ^ “ f ° r the who are 
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Promotion 

The publisher's promotion campaign and the bookseller's confidence that the 
publisher will promote the book on his part will play a big part in the booksellers 
decision about the number of books to order. 

Service 

The term ‘service’ includes such things as the speed and accuracy with which 
orders are filled, the care with which the books are packed, the courtesy and 
promptness with which errors or shipment are corrected and supplying latest 
information to booksellers and subscribers. 

These are a few of the combinations that are used in our outreach activities 
and the final rule is, if something works we ‘STICK TO IT.’ 


Suggested reading 

1. Analysing consumer market and buyer behaviour, pp. 62-191. 

2. Schmick MC. Marketing the scientific journal pp. 94-102. 

3. Smith DC Jr. A guide to book publishing. Oxford & IBH publishing Co. Pvt. 
Ltd., pp. 268. 

4. Strategic marketing 1998. 1(3). 


Beena Menon 
TERI, New Delhi 
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